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School, Jersey City, and Harry Bice, Ph.D., the New Jersey State 
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foreword. 


The book discusses, interesting manner, topics relating 


Physical findings Psychological factors revealed parents 
Educational findings Educational therapy and training 
Psychological findings and evaluation Integration services; and others 


More than figures and tables are displayed portray information 
important understanding these children, such 


Types cerebral palsy Etiology 
Percent each accompanied defect Birth order family 
vision, hearing, speech Related birth factors 


Studies intelligence 

Comparative movements athetoid 
and normal child 

Classifications sex Incidence seizures 


Frequency twins 
Hand dominance 
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The presidency organization 
fine the International Council for 
Exceptional Children brings with 
deep sense humility. When one real- 
izes the great spirit cooperation 
among the membership, the friends 
the organization, the allied agencies, 
there comes pride being even 
part such group, and chal- 
lenge serve them, worthy the 
responsibilities leadership. Please 
know that great effort will expended 
part merit the confidence you 
have placed me. 

Our national office now firmly es- 
tablished and our status among educa- 
tional and other professional and lay 
groups good. The future lies your 
hands. 

When one thinks the vast numbers 
boys and girls and adults 
served, one realizes the magnitude 
the program and knows that can 
accomplished only through our cooper- 
ative endeavors. you has 
very large part the program—in in- 
creasing membership, serving 
committees, interpreting the prob- 
lems boys and girls your com- 
munities, recruiting and training per- 
sonnel, obtaining knowledge that 
there may greater understanding, 
short—in working ICEC principles 
the local, state, and national levels. 

Most you are returning from your 
holiday refreshed and with renewed 
energy for the task which lies before 
you. You may working somewhat 
alone isolated program, you 
may part huge unit, but, 
wherever you are, whatever you do, 
yours the all important task—the 
education and general welfare the 
exceptional child. You are part 
the Council and the 


help you. HAVE 
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Handicapped and Non-Handicapped Girl Scouts 


Girl Scouts have been making special 
effort bring the handicapped into troops, not 
only the institutional setting, but also the 


community where they will mix with non-handi- 


capped girls. More and more them are also 
being included Girl Scout camps where they can 
live and play with other campers and thus develop 
skills and the experience group living. 

With the increasing trend toward integrating the 
handicapped and non-handicapped, questions arose 
whether mixing them, especially camps, 
provided the maximum benefits for both groups. 
1953 the Girl Scout organization assigned 
national staff member counselor Girl Scout 
camp observe unit made nine- and 
10-year old girls which included three girls with 
handicaps. 


Purpose the Project 


The project was planned the hope that 
would suggest some ideas on: 

Camp program activities. Whether the handi- 
capped participate well the regular program, 
what special modifications program need 


CARTER adviser for scouting for the 
handicapped Girl Scout National Headquarters. 
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made for them and whether such modifications are 
disruptive. 

Group experience. Whether the girls mix free- 
ly, whether they learn from each other, and both 
handicapped and non-handicapped benefit from the 
integrating experience camp. 

Staff relationships. Whether special pre-camp 
training necessary for counselors, what kind 
most useful and how much, what leadership tech- 
niques work best—special attention letting the 
children fend for themselves, what unusual prob- 
lems arise that cannot handled for the handi- 
capped the same way they would handled 
for other girls. 

There was intention drawing large-scale 
conclusions from observation this one camping 
situation, but rather that careful observation key 
factors might suggest the basis for full study 
the future. 


Method Reporting 
During pre-camp training the national staff mem- 
ber explained the purpose the observation all 
camp staff members and enlisted them part 
the “observation team.” What the handicapped 
children said and did and what other campers said 
and did about them were noted, reported 
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Campi 
amping Together 


verbally members the staff they came 
contact with them. Mimeographed instructions dis- 
tributed staff members how observe and 
report stressed that they were not interpret, but 
merely state facts. Their reports provided 
around-the-clock picture the girls’ days 
camp. 
The Three Campers—Their Handicaps 

the three girls with handicaps who attended 
the camp during one 10-day session, one was 
residual-polio child with both legs involved. Pat 
wore shoes with special adjustment and her medical 
history indicated that she was not walk barefoot, 
run, engage competitive games. Hiking for 
any distance was impossible, and she complained 
“tired knees” when walking any distance. Her 
previous camping experience had been camp 
for handicapped children. 

The second was girl with cerebral palsy. Sandra 
walked with loose gait, preferred running 
walking, and had poor hand coordination. She was 
intelligent and usually cooperative, but she had 
never been away from home before, became home- 
sick, and cried often. She rejected most attempts 
her tentmates make friends. Her stay lasted 
three days, whereupon she demanded home. 

The third child also had cerebral palsy. Ellen 
was able get around very well spite 
involved right arm and leg and tight cord her 
right heel. She favored her right arm and kept 
close her body with elbow bent. She reported 
regularly the infirmary for her “vitamin pills,” 
mild sedation. This child made friends easily. 
Except for hiking, she was able participate 
all camp activities. 


—Relationship Other Campers 
The girls were accepted campers their own 
units well other units. For instance, refer- 
ring Ellen, another camper told the counselor, 
“She’s very best friend.” first some children 
were curious about Pat’s shoes. Two other children 
were heard remark, “Look, her shoes don’t 


match,” and has her shoes the wrong feet.” 


But such curiosity soon wore off. 

Tentmates left the handicapped their own 
share daily chores. One observer noted, “Sun- 
day, 8:00 AM. Counselor saw Pat struggling 
change her own bed. Ellen said, ‘Go ahead, you 
can yourself,’ and none her other tentmates 
offered help.” 
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Some girls seemed enjoy being position 
help. “Counselor was asked for permission 
have Pat visit another tent. ‘Why you want her 
over there?’ ‘Because she can’t write and I’m going 
write letter home for her. 
said one report. Later one the tentmates the 
post-polio girl dressed her hair for her. 

There was hesitancy about including these 
three girls the group any point. When the 
girls the unit gave shadow play, they chose 
Pat play one the Seven Dwarfs. Ellen was 
chosen flashlight holder. The girls lent 
clothes and equipment back and forth and teased 
and bickered with each other without any thought 
handicap “specialness.” 

Only one small way did the extra help given 
counselors encourage the tentmates the hand- 
icapped demand more attention. Two the 
handicapped girls had difficulty arranging their 
own hair, and one occasion, four other girls 
the unit asked the counselor dress their hair, too. 
Only one remark was made about the fact that the 
handicapped were given ride church instead 
hiking the bus, “How come those kids got 
rides?” The answer, “Would you like walk far 
sore foot?” seemed quite satisfactory. 

Some programs were disrupted minor way 
when the girls stayed behind hike days and 
special activities were planned. Substitute activities 
were not difficult arrange and, although some 
other girls asked excused from the hikes, the 
arrangements were not resented the other camp- 
ers. The girls required individual help swim- 
ming, climbing dining hall steps, and needing 
rides church. Had there been more girls with 
handicaps one unit, perhaps extra staff and other 
program changes would have been necessary. 


—Individual Progress 

For the first few days Pat asked hold the 
counselor’s hand going and down hill from the 
unit, which was steep incline. the fifth 
day camp, the girl told the counselor, “Don’t 
hold hand, can myself.” The same 
day, returning downhill the dining hall, another 
camper offered hold her hand and she said, 
Clotheslines had been placed between trees the 
hilly path the girls could hold them, but she de- 
clined even the use the rope and went unaided 
for the rest the camp period. the sixth day 
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camp she ran over the counselor show how 
she had combed, parted, and braided her own hair. 
Though first she was much afraid swimming, 
and refused enter the water, the end the 
period she showed every sign enjoying it. 

Campers have regular chores certain days. 
When the day came for the girls this unit 
divers,” (dishwashers the dining hall) 
Ellen whose right arm and hand were involved 
washed willingly, and said, like work, but 
home She always enjoyed doing more 
work than was needed and swept her tent floor 
twice day. swimming she learned the 
backstroke and made excellent progress. The staff 
who worked with her were delighted her hearty 
response camp life. 

Sandra made some individual progress her 
few days camp (that is, she worked hard 
master the art whittling even though grasping 
the knife was difficult for her). However, since she 
left after three days because homesickness, her 
camp experience cannot evaluated. After she 
had gone, one her tentmates said, did she 
go? all liked her, but she said hated her.” 


Staff Relationships 

Although the pre-camp period the original 
emphasis was given the needs all girls 
camp and what makes good camp program, the 
staff was also rather thoroughly briefed the prob- 
lems working with the handicapped camp. 
Louis Spekter, M.D., chief Division Crippled 
Children the Connecticut State Department 
Health came for one day the orientation period, 
and directed attention these problems, particular- 


regard individual girls who had been re- 


ferred them. stressed the children’s assets 
and some the strengths their personalities. 
Staff members were provided with confidential 
summary each girl explaining her disability, spe- 
cial limitations and the recommendations physi- 
cian and medical social worker. 

The amount orientation made some staff 
workers apprehensive before the session started. 
The anxiety passed they gained experience 
actually working with the girls. Their later reac- 
tions showed their answers the questionnaire 
they completed the close camp. Questions and 
answers follow. 

What special problems did you encounter be- 
cause the presence girls with handicaps? 


four indicated problems modifying the program. 
For example, the waterfront staff noted, “They 
were behind skills, had separated from 
others during swimming instruction. set them 
apart and though this had been deemed undesir- 
able, one seemed notice.” The director wrote, 
“Two girls needed rides church since they could 
not hike the bus like others. Also, the girls 
remained camp hike days, starting other re- 
quests remain behind. The problems arose not 
from the handicapped but from the reactions 
the others. One homesick camper demanded 
home because the homesick handicapped camper 
was allowed go.” Two counselors commented 
that the only change made was cutting down 
trips and down the hill having accompany 
the both adding that this could not really 
called problem. Two staff members mentioned 
that the other campers tried help the girls too 
much, especially mealtimes. 


Did you feel adequately prepared deal 
with any problems which arose? 


All answered that they felt adequately prepared. 
The director felt that less emphasis orientation 
might have avoided some the staff’s original 
misgivings the program. 


What further kinds help would you have 
welcomed 

Nine staff members felt they needed further 
kinds help. Two said they would have welcomed 
suggestions from other staff members who had had 
previous experience with handicapped children 
camp. One said, “It would have helped parents 
hadn’t told the children the handicapped were 
coming and especially nice them.” (An 
attempt was made check such parental in- 
struction, but failed). 


Counselors’ Methods Leadership 
Ellen, the cerebral palsied child who remained for 
the full 10-day session, had guided away from 
over-taxing herself games, but never demanded 
any special attention from the staff. Because her 


personality was out-going she always had 


around her and did not need the counselors. The 
post-polio child, Pat, sought the counselors’ com- 
panionship more than she did that he? peers 


(Continued page 31) 
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Successful School Adjustment 


Cerebral Palsied Children 


OTH the medical and the teaching professions 

are agreed that the major objective treat- 
ment cerebral palsy prepare the children 
for full measure normal living they can 
achieve. The problem is, how it. The build- 
ing blocks which provide foundation the pre- 
school years for cerebral palsied children, are physi- 
cal therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
psychological assessment, nursery school experi- 
ence, and parent participation the program. 
These building blocks are cemented medical 
integration associated specialists. the func- 
tion the team prepare the child for school. 
also the function this team prepare the 
school for the child. 

Research how best accomplish these aims 
has been progress the Meeting Street School 
Providence, I., day school for the treat- 
ment and training the preschool cerebral palsied 
child. 

What constitutes cerebral palsied child? 
handicapped muscular disability, either due 
spasticity (tightness his incoordina- 
tion, lack balance. Varying degrees motor 
manifestation are always present, although there 
may convulsions, visual and hearing problems. 
and emotional disturbance some cases. mildly 
handicapped child one whose gait, speech and 
physical activity appears normal except that fine 
precision movement may impaired. mod- 
erately handicapped child able walk unas- 
sisted, although his gait may differ from the normal. 
Generally, has only fair use one upper ex- 
tremity. His speech understandable, but may 


ERIC DENHOFF medical director and RAY- 
MOND HOLDEN clinical psychologist Meeting 
Street School for Cerebral Palsy, Providence, This 
paper was presented the senior author 
ICEC meeting held the 1954 convention AASA 
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indistinct. This moderately 
often demonstrates the behavioral disturbances 
mentioned above. severely handicapped child 
usually unable care for all his own bodily 
needs because unable walk unassisted, talk 
clearly, has little use his hands. 

Psychologically, the child may function any 
level intelligence regardless severity physical 
handicap. Moreover, any cerebral palsied child 
may show emotional disturbance either the form 
anxiety behavior disturbance manifested 
hyperactivity, short attention span, listlessness. 
our experience, have not found necessary 
treat spastics, athetoids, ataxics differently 
terms psychological social needs. 


Follow Study 

Only follow-up study can the effectiveness 
preparation for school assessed. this, 
preschool cerebral palsied children were studied 
after four six years. These cases are not neces- 
sarily random sample the cerebral palsy pop- 
ulation, but were merely selected group 
children who had been intensively evaluated during 
the period under consideration. Intensive evalua- 
tion included detailed medical studies, repeated 
psychological tests, progress reports therapists 
and teachers, and individual and group contacts 
with parents. These are the areas which chose 
re-evaluate pilot follow-up study, since 
believed knowledge these factors might help 
predict which children will make good adjust- 
ment school. 
Profile cerebral palsied children studied after four 


six years 
Medical condition 


Family 
Individual diagnosis, physical 
Spastic 
Individual diagnosis, intelligence 
Dull-border 
Moron level 
Imbec.-Idiot 
Other problems 
Emotional disturbance 


The profile outlined here gives the composition 
the group studied and followed up. There were 
males and females, varying age present 
from seven years. Average age years, 
months. There were spastics (tight mus- 
cles), which were hemiplegics (disability 
one side body), one athetoid 
three ataxics (impaired balance), and five with 
both spasticity and athetosis. Twelve cases were 
considered mild, moderate, and eight severely 
handicapped. Twenty-four (71 per cent) had ad- 
ditional problems associated with their physical 
handicap. Intelligence test scores ranged from 
131. Eleven had average intelligence better, 
had dull borderline test scores, and the re- 
maining tested mentally deficient level. 


Work With Parents 

After seven years experience dealing with 
cerebral palsied children and their families, 
have recognized more and more the primary im- 
portance understanding the emotional interaction 
between parent and child. Oftentimes 
progress, physical and otherwise, handicapped 
unfavorable parent attitudes. Parents are often 
unaware their own real attitudes. has become 
requisite, particularly the treatment the very 
young child newly diagnosed child, clarify 
these parental attitudes concurrently with the usual 
therapeutic regime. Parents are seen series 
interviews, individual and group, attempt 
encourage their positive feelings and reduce 


their feelings guilt and feelings insecurity. 


There considerable degree variability among 
parents the ease acceptance handicapped 


child. the past have found that parents 
who were most accepting had children who seemed 
make the most progress. From this approach, 
rating scale parents has evolved. 

Listed below are characteristics “good” 
family. Each family the study was rated 
each these characteristics. The best families 
were rated possessing “fair” family 
received from and family had only 
these characteristics. The most important 
items, from the point view discriminating 
among the three groups were Item (mother and 
father accept the child is), Item (warmth 
and ease relationship between parents), and 
Item (warmth and ease parent-child relation- 
ship). Thirteen families were rated “good,” 
“fair,” and “poor” these three items. 


“good” family 


Characteristics the 
Mother and father accept the child 
Mother accepts the child 
Father accepts the child 
Parents give child perform 
much possible his own. Not restricting. 
Not overprotecting. 
Child participates extra-family social 
Family expects progress, but not “pushing” 
achieve it. Does not demand particular school 
achievement. 
provides toys and activities child’s own 
level play interest and learning ability. 
Warmth and ease husband-wife relationship 
Warmth and ease parent-child relationship. 
Family trusts qualified professional personnel. 
Siblings accept the handicapped child. 
Family has initiative, stamina carry out recom- 
mendations without extra professional help. 
*(Starred items are the most important discriminating 
between “good,” “fair,” and “poor” families.) 


Results the Study 

When the follow study was made, two chil- 
dren had died and two children with the lowest 
the group had been institutionalized. 
the remaining children, (67 per cent) were 
found making adequate adjustment, whether 
regular school, special class, with home 
teacher. Eleven per cent were making 
poor adjustment. Children were rated making 
“poor adjustment” who were unable fit into 
the school setting spite adjustments made 
the school department meet their special needs. 
Children were classified making “adequate 
adjustment” when they were getting along without 
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problems after the school had made necessary pro- 
gram modifications for their special needs. 

Tables and summarize factors possibly re- 
sponsible for adjustment. immediately ob- 
vious that the most advantageous triad for success- 
ful adjustment regular school mild handicap, 
average intelligence, and “good” 
ilarly, success special class seems associated 
with moderate handicap, borderline and “fair” 
family. The child with severe handicap but with 
average borderline and “good” “fair” 
family can make good adjustment with home 
teacher. This study shows the importance proper 
school placement. Administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers must conscious the handicaps 
and special needs the cerebral palsied child for 
best placement and most successful progress. 

this total well adjusted group, per cent 
had “good” family rating and only 
per cent had “poor” family rating. the other 
hand, the children who were poorly adjusted 
the follow study, per cent had “poor” 
family rating. This seems the most signifi- 
cant finding since there other significant 
difference between the two groups severity 
handicap, range intelligence, associated 
special problems. 


Family Acceptance 
This study emphasizes that the key “good” 
school adjustment family understanding and ac- 


ceptance. Even though good medical treatment 
and psychological evaluation necessary, never- 
theless, the family must the first consideration 
the treatment cerebral palsy. Our experience 
indicates that the “good” family has warm and 
easy husband-wife relationships. also has par- 
ents with sympathetic understanding the child’s 
needs. these parents who are willing profit 
most from concrete, realistic suggestions for their 
child’s well-being and progress. 

order further parent understanding, doc- 
tors, psychologists, therapists and teachers should 
themselves show warm sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the child and the problems involved. 


The doctor can contribute factual knowledge 
about underlying causes and effects demonstrated 
physical and laboratory tests. The psychologist 
can contribute prediction intellectual poten- 
tialities and emotional adjustment. The therapist 
provides the techniques for development, while 
teachers provide stimulation for academic achieve- 
ment. Administrators should aware the 
mass information available from preschool ex- 
perience, that when the school joins the team, 
there will easy transition from preschool 
school coordinator would in- 
There need for 


school status. 
valuable this regard. 
continuing communication with the parents con- 
cerning progress retrogression, that the 
proper corrective measures can instituted. 


TABLE SUMMARY ADJUSTMENT PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
FOUR SIX YEARS AFTER FIRST OBSERVATION 
School Medical Status Intelligence Family Special 
Placement Adjustment Problems 
Mild Moderate Severe Av. Border M.D. 


GENERAL INDICATIONS FOR PROPER SCHOOL PLACEMENT 


TABLE II. 


Regular School Special Class 


Home Teacher 


Mildly handicapped 
Average intelligence 
“Good” family 


Borderline 
“Fair” family 
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Moderately handicapped 


Average-borderline 
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INFORMATION and RESPONSIBILITY 
Philosophy for Teachers Exceptional Children 


can teachers exceptional children digest, 
integrate, and apply much the information 
concerning their respective specialties? The liter- 
ature constantly reveals new research findings 
analyzed, old techniques employed novel man- 
ner, new methods and materials, perhaps also host 
new terms clarified and studied. first 
glance, seems that mastery impossibly vast 
store knowledge necessary absorb all the 
information that affects exceptional children. 


The Value Perspective 

cursory appraisal the situation may result 
the belief that the condition hopeless one. 
Nevertheless, one familiarizes himself with the 
dynamic characteristics the field exceptional 
children, certain amount clarification seems 
take place. 

Careful scrutiny the situation reveals that the 
tremendous amount information the field 
closely associated with the “growing pains” 
discipline. This characteristic many fields, par- 
ticularly those bustling with interest, diversity, re- 
search, and the challenge new discovery. Since 
differences and diversities are basic ingredients 
the field exceptional children, not strange 
that there are varying philosophies and practices 
teaching exceptional children throughout the 
United States and the world. Variations phil- 
osophy and practice exist even within the same 
school and school district. Such differences can 
only understood the perspective cultural 
factors, legal sanctions, public opinion, economic 
considerations, administrative attitudes, teacher 
qualifications, and other such phenomena. Never- 
theless, there are some general principles the 
philosophy and practice teaching exceptional 


ARTHUR LERNER teacher slow learners, 
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Angeles. also counselor for inmates Los 
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children which may value all teachers 


the field. 


The Basic Responsibility 

The points suggested here 
which teachers exceptional children generally 
may find interest and value are not given 
any precise order importance, nor one in- 
tended. Nor are these points all inclusive. Other 
important considerations could mentioned. But 
with these limitations, the following appear 
basic necessities for one working the field 
special education. 

eclectic concept and appreciation what 
approximates normal personality. 

The emphasis here meant point the fact 
that there are norms for all kinds populations and 
all types disciplines. appears that inter- 
significance normality one’s particular spe- 
cialty. Specifically, this implies that the teacher 
exceptional children should acquainted with the 
contributions anthropology, sociology, dynamic 
psychiatry, psychology, physiology, psychoanalysis, 
social case work, and other aspects the physical, 
social, and biological sciences terms their 
insights into so-called normal behavior 
sonality structure. 

understanding normal personality de- 
velopment should help the teachers exceptional 
children gain more positive approach into 
techniques and teaching methods. Also may 
help the clarification the concept often 
preached and little practiced, that exceptional 
children are not abnormal peculiar individuals. 
Instead, they can shown possess normal per- 
sonality traits and behavior patterns which are often 
exaggerated aggravated because specific phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and social factors. 

Skill the art interdisciplinary relation- 
ships. 

The teacher exceptional children has the rare 
opportunity seeing how medicine, psychiatry, 
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psychology, social case work, occupational ther- 
apy, and education can work together without con- 
fusion interference. For example, when 
highly disturbed child referred social work- 
er, the teacher need not feel that his work being 
duplicated. Instead, real service being offered 
which can make the teacher’s work more meaning- 
ful the child and less trying the teacher. The 
doctor and nurse help the teacher indicating the 
child’s physical limitations. Or, vice versa, the 
teacher himself may recognize signs incipient 
emotional and behavioral disorders which should 
the 
psychiatrist may ask the teacher for detailed de- 
scription the child’s classroom achievement and 
conduct. 

Teaching the exceptional child longer 
one-sided enterprise. team affair. When 


teachers recognize symptoms and referrals plan 


taken with competent authorities. 


consultations when they are necessary, in- 
plies realistic thinking and acting terms the 
teacher-child relationship. 

The teacher exceptional children, like other 
professional people, may find necessary face 
the fact that because the lack specific knowl- 
edge, training, experience there are weaknesses 


dicative mature professional growth. 


his performance. conscious recognition 
this may lead more adequate preparation and 


supervision. 


Administrative relationships. 
most consideration the philosophy 
and practice teaching exceptional children con- 
cerns administration. The teacher can function 
most effectively when there real awareness that 
the administration not only interested his 
work, but also willing cooperate. One the 
highlights such cooperation the free flowing 
interchange ideas between teacher, supervisor. 
and administrator. This just important 
intra-mural relations making outside referrals. 
the final analysis, teacher-administrator coopera- 
tion results higher quality service and 
improvement school morale. 

teacher exceptional children who keeps the 
foregoing considerations mind need never feel 
frustrated the amount information and re- 
search findings the field, although they may 
seem more than one head can hold, than 
hours day will allow him absorb. will re- 
member that one partnership many 
working together help these children. His basic 
responsibility aware promising de- 
velopments teaching, and recognize deviations 
from the normal his group which call for the 
help other specialists. also responsible 
for doing his part toward the good working re- 
lationships his school which foster cooperation 
for the program and for the best development 
the children. 


Driver Education the Deaf 


Robert Greenmun, secretary-treasurer the Na- 
tional Association the Deaf, driver education 
teacher the Central New York School for the Deaf 
Rome. 

stated Mr. Greenmun, “There very 
little difference between teaching the deaf drive 
and teaching ‘normal’ group. great deal 
more ‘skill practice’ before are ready start out 
the road because essential that the deaf 
driver keep his entire attention the road and not 
get into the habit using his eyes talk the 
person beside him. course, the deaf ‘hear’ 
through their eyes, whether they read the lips 
the person with whom they are conversation, 


communicate pad and pencil, use manual 


means communication 
students are taught drive though there 
were always another car behind them. They are 
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particularly drilled attention their rear view 
mirrors. The deaf know that their hearing de- 
fective, and that foolhardy rely upon any 
residual hearing they may have. Because even 
excellent hearing can fail warn driver, when 
signal warnings are drowned out other noises 
are unable penetrate closed windows, deaf 
drivers may even have certain advantage their 


dependence visual signals. 

Mr. Greenmun anxious make known the safe 
driving records many deaf vehicle operators. 
believe can speak with authority this sub- 
ject,” wrote. totally deaf, and have driven 
for the past years. experience instruc- 
tor driver education has convinced the 
truth the statement made official the 
Pennsylvania State Highway Department some years 
ago, that the deaf are ‘the world’s safest drivers.’ 

—Action For Safety. 
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There Common Factor Learning for 


BRAIN INJURED 


teacher who discovers child her class 
not learning she might expect him and the 
experimentalist, delving into the reasons for be- 
havior child who shows symptoms brain 
damage, are both faced with problems finding 
the “why?” For the teacher, knowing something 
about the “why” would considerable aid 
any training procedure. For the experimentalist 
isolate common factors underlying the variety 
human activities determined affected the 
workings the brain. 

For number years have spent considerable 
time both working with humans and going over 
the literature this area organic brain damage. 
The data that available voluminous indeed, 
but the evidence varied and contradictory that 
becomes difficult even define the problems in- 
volved. have now retreated working with 
monkeys order find some intelligent questions 
ask humans. 

With this forewarning, would like consider 
first, the distinction between primary and secondary 
effects brain injury and, second, some tentative 
generalizations which might advanced regard 


the primary factors. 


Secondary Effects 

Lesions the brain may affect behavior 
direct and primary way, secondarily psycho- 
logical reactions the lesions (complex reactions 
such fear, resentment, discouragement, and 
on). Orderly behavior dependent upon the in- 
tegrity the sensory and motor apparatus. Sensory 
deprivations, particularly those hearing and 
sight, may result constrictions behavior and 


Sheer director, psychology laboratory 
University Houston’s department psychology. 
This article adapted from speech delivered 
last December’s ICEC Regional Houston. 
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personality, sometimes even resembling mental de- 
ficiency. Such defects may have far more im- 
portant secondary effects the distortions 
personality than they handicapping motility 
communication. 

The same true for central nervous system 
lesions. person may have hemianopsia from 
lesion the occipital areas and never notice the 
visual defect. After neurological examination 
has brought this blind area his attention, may 
become preoccupied with his defect and become 
anxious, afraid cross the street, and restricted 
interpersonal relations. this case the lesion itself 
did not cause psychological effect, because was 
lesion the lowest cortical level integration. 
Fear, aroused discovering the trouble, did cause 
psychological reactions the highest levels. 

Another example the variety responses 
people show hemiplegic “strokes” from throm- 
botic lesions the motor cortex. This common 
neurological disorder borne some with courage 
and resourcefulness. Others are thrown into deep 
depression. The variability reaction rarely 
question the type location the lesion; 
expression the whole life experience the 
person who gets the stroke. 

Secondary effects, superimposed upon primary 
organic defect are critical; they must taken into 
consideration evaluating the adjustment 
handicapped child. all pay lip service this 
generalization, but very often, becoming involved 
evaluating specific deficits training specific 
habits, forget that the over all personality de- 
velopment the child also contributes both 
specific deficits and specific habits. 

The question differential evaluation between 
primary and secondary effects rather involved, 
and actually can best undertaken from clinical 
standpoint, terms the individual case. 
depends upon the constellation life history data, 
testing data, and clinical observation. There are 
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very few scientific rules follow, far more im- 
portant the sensitivity and experience the 
clinician. 


Primary Effects 


What generalizations can made regard 
primary effects brain damage? are certainly 
agreed one thing. Because the large number 
causative factors and the even greater possibili- 
ties their combinations, the symptoms, mani- 
festations, expressions disordered behavior are 
numerous, indeed. This becomes especially clear 
one considers the many functions which can 
impaired—intelligence, judgment, 
sponsiveness, the routine performances connected 
with food intake, elimination, sleep, motility, habits 
and attitudes, speech, ability read, and on. 

There are interactions between the 
ables one must consider making diagnosis and 
none gives complete picture without consideration 
the others. Important, course, the type 
brain damage, inflammation, trauma, tumors, and 
on. Certain damage may have very important 
pressure and toxic effects; some may progress 
slowly, others more rapidly. Also the time factor 
important—for example, whether the child seen 
acute chronic phase. Even the rela- 
tively more simple case clean surgical removal, 
circumscribed lesion, determination the dis- 
turbances learning and the causes such disturb- 
ances will depend how well the tests used apply 
the behavior tested. Furthermore, there 
reason believe (actually there evidence the 
contrary) that any function more complex 
psychological level can isolated separate 
entity, either from the standpoint etiology, under- 
lying brain processes, 


tion (2). 


Limitations Testing Instruments 


What deficit called may depend what test 
has been given what particular behavior has been 
observed. the child given so-called visual- 
motor test and shows some change from the ex- 
pected, one may say the child has deficit the 
visual-motor area. could because this was 
the kind test the child was given? Perhaps other 
tests with different names would have shown spe- 
deficits also. there some basic communality 
various types brain injury that specific tests 
fail illuminate? 
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Tests which are considered the most reliable and 
sensitive measures normal intelligence, such 
the Stanford-Binet, show the least effect such 
involvement. explanation for these results may 
found the type intelligence measured 
the various testing procedures. The Binet-type tests 
determine the general level knowledge com- 
prehension attained the individual. such, 
they are primarily dependent memory function; 
that is, previous learning and well-integrated 
concepts which had been repeatedly reinforced 
throughout the individual’s history. would ap- 
pear that this memory function widespread 
over the cortex, due, perhaps association with 
different sensory cues many different constella- 
tions, that circumscribed lesions cannot alter them 
any appreciable extent. 

Hebb and Werner (3) have assembled data which 
indicate that brain damage occurred early 
age, subsequent testing showed failure achieve 
the level performance commensurate with one’s 
chronological age. intact brain especially 
important during early life developing concepts 
and behavior responses (memories), but once de- 
veloped takes great deal brain damage 
seriously interfere with them. 

There the further paradoxical situation that 
these tests have proved more reliable and accurate 
measures normal intelligence because they are 
least subject attention and motivational varia- 
tions. these factors which appear most 
affected brain damage. Organic involvement 
alters less the existent concepts and memories and 
affects more the development and availability 


memories. 


Common Factor 


There evidence indicate, both from animal 
and human work that the retardation associ- 
ated with cortical injury cannot attributed 
merely sensory deprivation the obliteration 
mnemonic traces. Rather appears depend 
some non-specific factor which affects the avail- 
ability memories without altering their character. 

Behavior following organic defects can de- 
scribed number ways, ranging from hyper- 
activity and distractibility stereotyped behavior 
Such reactions may actually attempts cope 
with the same situation—impinging external 
Other descriptions 


stimuli the organism. 


these effects, depending who doing the de- 
scribing, are: restriction variety exploratory 
acts, inability direct behavior toward definite 
end, disturbances such functions may im- 
plied the terms “attention” and “motivation.” 
Thus brain-damaged child has difficulty learn- 
ing because unable resist distraction, sus- 
tain attention, and attend peripheral stimuli 
outside the immediate field stimulation. 

Concomitant with this are motivational emo- 
tional changes, which may very well part the 
same process. Both inferential constructs, emotion 
and attention, have good deal communality 
the underlying neural mediative processes (1, 5). 
The cortical activation pattern accompanying emo- 
tional states also found states increased 
alertness attention. 

The behavioral distinction between these two 
concepts appears lie the arousal characteristics 
the stimulus conditions: that is, their intensity. 
When the stimulus situation intense enough 
either produce observable behavior changes 
(facial, motor, verbal) autonomic changes, 
the resulting behavior usually termed “emotional.” 
When leads arousal behavior without these 
effects, the resulting behavior may called “in- 
terest” “attention.” 

This, then, one generalization that might 
made regard organic brain damage, common 
primary effect deficit attention and lower- 
ing emotional mobilization, two aspects the 
same underlying process. Learning which emo- 
tional ego-involving would presumably lead 
greater attention and better learning. 

Lashley (4) notes the case patient who, after 
brain operation, had failed relearn the alpha- 
bet with 900 repetitions. Lashley bet the patient 
100 cigarettes that could not learn week. 
This incentive was all that was necessary, for the 
patient promptly learned the alphabet trials 
and remembered until the bet 
There are numerous such examples both the 
animal and clinical literature which 
markable learning with brain-injured subjects when 
the motivational conditions are maximum. 

Another aspect the same common factor which 
leads increased learning the brain-damaged 
the attention value the stimulus situation con- 
fronting the child. Strauss and Lehtinen (7) stress 
the importance minimizing distracting influences 


and concentrating the child’s attention the 
material learned accentuating the figure- 
background relationships and supplying mul- 
tiple cues. 

Both these aspects, emotional mobilization and 
attention, have common the same underlying 
physiological process which leads better learning 
the brain-injured child. may well conclude 
with quotation from Sherrington (4) who, 
characterizing the higher mental processes, wrote: 

the climax mental integration would seem 
attention. The will act but the culmination attention. 
man presents itself notably two forms. may 
lie under the contribution the whole muscular system 
the body and every channel sense may well 
forego muscular action and may well exclude every channel 


sense. This latter kind act man’s alone, 
pondering problem. 
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polio victim who has had his tonsils removed 
about four times more likely have the serious 
bulbar type polio than patient who still has 
tonsils. 

Gaylord Anderson, M.D., and Jeanne Ron- 
deau the University Minnesota School Public 
Health said their study did not show that persons 
without tonsils are more likely get polio. However, 
“recognizable polio does occur, the patient without 
tonsils more danger having the bulbar type.” 


—American Medical Association Release 
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recovery period the long term patient 
convalescent hospital such the Toledo So- 
ciety for Crippled Children may slow and tedious, 
but the goal for the child return his own 
home and environment. All are recovering from 
illness operation. Many are hospitalized 
for treatment such conditions polio, spina 
bifida, osteo, bone and joint, arthritis, acci- 
dents, operations. this particular 
there are few cerebral palsied patients and only 
occasional post-encephalitic. The child may 
the hospital for period three months 
three years. While away from his familiar 
home surroundings needs reassurance both 
words and actions that not forgotten. 

The transition from family living institutional 
living not easy for even the well-adjusted adult. 
child just recovering from polio, serious 
operation who has had many strange, unpleasant, 
and even terrifying experiences, this transition 
difficult. The hospital school and teachers repre- 
sent him one link with home, one link with 
things they used be. The teachers (not 
uniform), the classroom, the books, and the activ- 
ities are all things which can understand. They 
help give him feeling security the strange 
new world which finds himself through 


Margaret Fruend senior teacher for Toledo 
Society for Crippled Children. 
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choice his own. 

One the first things asks about this new 
school is, “Does the work count? Will pass?” 
Teachers hospital school know that the goal 
more far-reaching than those direct questions 
imply. She must remember that the child they 
are extremely important and that the hospital school 
must help him achieve his goal. Sound teaching 
the basic skills which will enable him return 
home and take his place with his own group will 
give him security and feeling achievement. 

lum follows that the regular public school. The 
majority the children who return public school 
home are able enroll the grade level they 
would have reached had they not been hospitalized. 
All patients school age receive instruction. 
Grade levels one through twelve are maintained. 

This not imply that hospital classes are 
tutoring sessions. Indeed not! The pile books, 
the child reciting teacher for the hour which 
his allotment her time thing the past. 
The hospital classroom must interesting, 
challenging place which provides wealth expe- 
riences help the child develop academically, 
emotionally, 

Just bringing hospitalized child into the class- 
room develops his sense belonging. Whether 
comes bed, cart, wheelchair, carrier, 
affords him opportunity experience the give 


The Long Term Patient 


and take group thinking and share his 
edge and experiences. takes the child who has 
background invalidism and isolation from 
group activities and introduces him the society 
other children, and continues wholesome social 
contacts for those who have not had such back- 
ground. Under classroom direction the aggressive 
child learns temper some his aggressiveness 
and the timid child finds courage express his 
ideas. 

Working together the group not confined 
schoolroom situations but spreads other areas 
institutional living. Parties and entertainments 
are often conceived and planned the schoolroom 
and then carried out after school hours. Behavior 
the evening recreational movies, Sunday 
School, the diningroom becomes subject for 
discussion and action the schoolroom group. 

The school group also serves means re- 
ducing individual tensions, worries, 
The practice asking did the doctor say 
about you this week?” when child returns the 


classroom from clinic visit, can therapeutic. 


the news has been good, course bursting 
tell it. has been what considers bad, 
finds relief talking about it, gains some assurance 
from the explanation words and plans has 
not understood. 

The teacher’s part such session help 
the child understand what appropriate for him 
know the medical aspects his condition and 
help him facing and understanding some 
his fears. Classmates can help him because they 
can share his experiences. Free discussion such 
mutual problems as, “Does plaster cast hurt?” 
“Will able walk after operation?” 
“What you say curious people who ask em- 
barrassing questions?” “How can ever 
dance have date?” help not only releasing 
tension but furnishing practical information. 


course the method dealing with this sort 
situation differs according the child. Younger 
children the primary grades will often find re- 
lease for their feelings play periods when they 
can act out their recent experiences with dolls 
toys. child with polio may need explanation 
that will not become like cerebral palsied child. 
Occasional “gripe” sessions when the child can air 
his dissatisfactions without fear censure 
punishment may help him achieve 


spective. have some person with whom can 
talk about his worries and fears the irritations 
institutional living will increase child’s feeling 
security and reduce his self-depreciation. The 
teacher hospital school because her training, 
availability, and time can often fill this role. 

The long term patient hospital school also 
needs outlet for his energies and opportunity 
for new experiences. the hospital allows the 
patients field trips, the problem partially 
solved. real challenge presented the 
teacher when the patient must remain the hos- 
pital until the day discharge. Within the class- 
room itself, much can done meet these needs 
with audiovisual material. screen the class- 
room and easily accessible projector will save 
the teacher the inconvenience having move the 
children auditorium. Kegular visits from the 
bookmobile afford valuable library experiences. 
Writing for travel posters and information and 
planning imaginary trips which reality get 
farther than the bulletin board affords vicarious 
experiences. Hobby clubs for stamp collectors, 
sewing, ceramics, newspapers direct creative 
energies into constructive channels. 
ing station built outside the classroom window and 
kept supplied with crumbs and wild bird seed will 
lighten dark February and March days and create 

There are also direct experiences child can 
plaster cast. Putting cream pint jar and letting 
everyone shake not only produces butter but 
gives child more real understanding the 
Making Jack-o-lanterns out pumpkins 
often 


process. 
something child bed can do. 
possible let the children choose their own recre- 
ational movies. Outdoor picnics, holiday parties, 
and game contests are valuable experiences and 
their worth increases they are planned the 
children themselves. 

important that the hospitalized child re- 
quired make contribution his society. 
physical necessity, much done for him that 
must not deprived the satisfaction that 
comes from giving. expect too little from 
child just harmful him expect too 
much, Goals can set which can meet within 
his limited environment. 


(Continued page 32) 
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Are TEACHERS GOOD JUDGES 
their HEARING? 


ANY obstacles stand the way teacher’s 

identification hearing loss her pupils. For 
instance, Grades III she teaches close 
group situation where there large distance 
between pupil and teacher emphasize hearing 
problems. the high school, students have only 
perhaps one hour day with any teacher, drastically 
limiting the teacher’s chances for observation. Also, 
outside interests exert strong pull young 
people that age that the teacher can scarcely 
identify the source day dreaming lack at- 
tention which springs from inadequate hearing. 

Previous studies have shown that there are dif- 
ferences the percentage pupils with hearing 
loss correctly identified and referred for audiologi- 
cal testing teachers, and those identified and 
referred the result audiological sweep-test. 
But studies have been made just how the two 
types identification varied. 

So, when the University Illinois Hearing Cen- 
ter recently conducted its yearly school hearing 
ticular differences character between the teacher- 
referred cases with hearing loss and the cases de- 
tected among the students tested part the 
regular survey program. Both these groups 
students were from the same school system and, 
therefore, may regarded different samples 
from the same population for statistical purposes. 

The survey followed the common practice test- 
ing all children sampling the grades (Grade 
VII, and IX). the same time, teachers 
all grades (that grades other than VII. 
and IX) referred those children their grades 
suspected having hearing loss for special 
hearing test. 

order show differences, any, between the 


Hearing Center, Urbana, and associate 
professor its department speech. 
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hearing characteristics the referred and regular 
survey groups, hearing loss patterns, variation 
hearing loss incidence with age, and variation 
hearing loss incidence with sex were analyzed. 

previous study with some similar aims had 
been made part large public school hearing 
survey conducted two counties Central Illinois. 
Here attempt was made check the hearing 
acuity the students from Grades VII, and 
who were routinely tested the regular hearing 
survey comparison with the group teacher- 
referred individuals from all other grades I-XII 
the same school system. “An Experimental Study 
the Efficiency Teacher Referrals School 
Hearing Testing Program” evaluates the ability 
group classroom teachers identify among 
familiar classroom pupils those who have hearing 
The efficiency the teachers this ability 
was evaluated comparing the percentage their 
successful referrals against the incidence rate (12.8 
per cent) found routine testing Grades 
VII, and the same school system. The study 
found that the teachers referred for special hearing 
tests only 7.4 per cent the total number in- 
dividuals who might expected have hearing 
loss. Therefore, that school system, the method 
asking for teacher referrals did not prove 
efficient means detecting all the individuals 
the school system who had hearing loss. 

The present study, then, was planned determine 
characteristics the teacher referred students with 
hearing loss. Specifically, the data were analyzed 
respect the following three questions: 

Are the hearing loss patterns found the 
referred group different from the hearing losses 
the students from Grades VII, and the 
same school system? 


Thayer. “An Experimental Study the 
ciency Teacher Referrals School Hearing Testing 
Program.” Journal Speech and Hearing Disorders. 1950. 
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Are significantly more boys than girls sus- 
pected hearing loss? 

the incidence hearing loss the same 
among all the age-grade groups referred? 

each case these characteristics were then con- 
trasted with the hearing loss characteristics the 
students tested the regular survey. 


Study Method 

The function the University Hearing Center 
this public school hearing survey was select 
individuals who were sent their family 
physicians for physical examination and medical 
evaluation the hearing problem. Anyone who 
did not respond (during the individual pure fre- 
quency test covering the seven test frequencies) 
sensation level was referred the fam- 
ily physician. Therefore, when this study 
refer “hearing loss,” mean that the indi- 
vidual one more frequencies required stimu- 
threshold response. 

The plan for the whole hearing survey (of which 
the audiometric study the hearing acuity re- 
ferred individuals part) differed from many 
other surveys only that specific determination and 
the original basis for screening the students 
which, this case, was invariably the individual 
pure frequency test. attempt was made use any 
other type group test, speech stimulus any 
other complex frequency stimulus. For the rest, the 
survey followed these steps: 

Clearance with local medical authorities. 

Program information and publicity previous 
actual testing. 

Provisions for follow-up family physician 
and otologist the individuals referred result 
the regular survey program. 

the survey. This meant original individual sweep 
frequency test db. This sweep test was fol- 
lowed (for all who failed pass the first test) 
individual threshold audiogram for the seven fre- 
quencies 250, 512, 1024, 2048, 4096, 8192, 11,484. 
This program testing was carried out for 
each child Grades VII, and IX. 

Each child referred from all other grades was 
given individual threshold audiogram the 
seven survey frequencies. 

The individual pure frequency audiograms 
were all given one person single audiometer 


order control possible variables this aspect 
the survey program. The tester each instance 
was the author. The audiometer used was the ADC 
Model 50E. 

The standard used for referral student 
his individual family physician was loss 
more one more the seven test frequencies. 


Results 

Grades VII, and IX, 1217 students were 
tested the method and standards outlined. One 
hundred fifty six these (12.8 per cent one 
every eight) had hearing loss which did not 
allow them respond one more frequencies 

The first specific purpose the present study was 
see whether there are differences the kinds 
hearing loss patterns found among students not 
Grades VII, and IX. the two counties studied. 
there were students Grades III, IV. 
VI, VIII, XI, and XII. The teachers these 
grades were personally informed the availability 
the hearing test service. They were told 
the great importance early detection hearing 
losses. Each teacher was urged refer all indi- 
viduals for hearing test who she thought might 
have such hearing deficiency. Immediately 
following the period teacher orientation and 
explanation the purposes the hearing survey, 
teachers these two counties referred 186 their 
students for individual audiometric tests. 

Table lists: 

The mean hearing loss values for the six 
test frequencies for the students referred who 
were found have hearing loss. the 
students referred from Grades II, IV, VI. 
VIII, XI, XII, had hearing loss. 

The mean hearing loss values for six test fre- 
quencies for the 156 students from the 1217 mem- 
bers Grades VII, and who were found 
have hearing loss. 

Examination Table indicates that for both the 
survey group and the referred group, the hearing 
loss least severe 2000 cycles. For the boys 
both groups, the loss greater the high frequen- 
cies (that is, 4000 and 8000 cycles) than the loss 


Curry, Thayer. “An Analysis Hearing Loss Pat- 
terns Rural School System. General Con- 
siderations.” Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly. July 
1950. 29:357-359. 

results for 11,484 cycles are not presented. 
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for girls the high frequencies. The hearing loss 
for girls greater than for boys the frequencies 
250, 500, and 1000 cycles. This similarity type 
hearing loss the referred group and the survey 
group indicates that the general hearing loss pat- 
terns are much alike for both groups. 

For every frequency tested, Table shows that 
the mean hearing loss more extensive for the 
teacher-referred students than for the individuals 
the survey group. The mean values this table 
have been studied analysis variance deter- 
mine these differences means are statistical 
significance. Although the results the analysis 
are not given here, such statistically significant 
differences were found among the mean values 
each row Table 

The second question whether more boys than 
girls are suspected having hearing loss. 
should remembered .that the regular survey 
grades, the incidence hearing loss among boys 
was found per cent, whereas among girls 
was found only per cent.* The referred 


group 186 cases consisted boys and 
girls. the boys referred, were found 
have hearing loss; the girls, were found 
have hearing loss. Thus, the proportion 60:40 
essentially the same occurrence hearing loss 
for the two groups, survey and referred. The actual 
percentages would 60.2 per cent the boys re- 
ferred and 39.7 per cent the girls. This means 
that this group teacher-referred students hear- 
ing loss appeared the same proportion the 
boys and girls did the regular survey group: 
that is, three boys with hearing loss for each two 
girls with hearing loss, 41.8 per cent the boys 
referred had hearing loss and 30.7 per cent 
the girls. One interpretation these two percent- 
ages might that teachers are more adept 
identifying hearing loss among boys than among 
girls. 

Table lists for each grade: the total number 
students, the number students referred (suspected 
hearing loss), the per cent the total number 
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TABLE 
MEAN HEARING LOSS SIX TEST FREQUENCIES THE SURVEY AND REFERRED PUPILS 


Frequencies 
256 512 1024 2048 4096 8192 Frequencies 
Boys 
Mean Hearing Loss Survey 22.0 18.3 17.6 17.0 26.4 30.0 21.9 
25.2 27.4 24.4 34.9 30.9 27.9 
Girls 
Mean Hearing Loss Survey 29.8 26.3 25.7 19.5 23.6 24.2 24.9 
Referred 33.1 35.3 26.7 29.3 30.5 313 
Total Groups 
(Boys plus Girls) Survey 25.1 21.5 20.8 18.0 25.3 23.07 
28.4 30.6 25.3 32.6 30.7 29.2 
Total 
Girls 30.6 27.9 28.0 24.9 26.4 
Boys 22.5 19.9 19.9 18.7 28.4 30.2 23.3 
TABLE II. HEARING LOSS INCIDENCE 
School Grade 
572 581 513 526 532 428 354 330 4361 
Number Students 
Per Cent Referrals 
25.0 23.5 13.8 42.3 30.3 37.5 17.6 9.1 24.7 
‘Curry, Thayer. ibid. 
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aud Practices 


NURSERY EDUCATION 


URSERY school avenue adventure and 

experience for the child with handicap. 
one avenue through which may enjoy some the 
contacts with the world and other small compatriots 
which might inconvenient impossible ar- 
range home. The principles nursery education 
are based the understandings which have devel- 
oped from some years research into the growth 
and learning young children. The practices 
nursery education grow out these fundamental 
principles. Some the practices will require modi- 
fication fit the special needs created the excep- 
tional child’s specific disability. The fact that 
number nursery schools have found possible 
include youngsters who are blind deaf other- 
wise handicapped program planned mainly for 
normal children suggests that such adaptations are 
not necessarily drastic. 

Unfortunately, because nursery education has not 
yet received acceptance the point where all com- 
munities demand that meet certain professional 
standards, you may find some so-called nursery 
schools where practices will not reflect the principles 
set forth here. People frequently see the benefits 
which accrue from group experience for young 
children without sufficiently realizing that such ex- 
perience helpful and not harmful only when 
the developmental and personality needs each 
child are adequately understood and provided for. 
Merely bringing three- and four-year olds to- 
gether someone’s vacant garage church 
basement does not mean that they will thereupon 
enjoy the benefits nursery education. 

the good nursery schooi, those charge need 
know how young children behave groups, how 
many can play happily together, how much space 
they need, and how equipment best arranged for 
learning, how sense their pace, their needs for 
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rest and activity, and most important, how guide 
their growth and learning that the total experi- 
ence happy and productive. The role the 
nursery school teacher crucial that merits 
special emphasis. 


Principles Nursery Education 

The first principle, therefore, that those who 
teach nursery school shall those who both 
understand and enjoy children. not thinking 
those who say smilingly, “Oh, just adore little 
children,” but rather those who can like children 
when they are bad well when they are good, 
when they have just upset all the paint jars well 
when they have just completed masterpiece, 
who can empathize sufficiently sense the hurt 
that motivates the child who persistently hits other 
children and the same time help him stop, 
who can let child crawl into their laps 
baby for and still have faith that child’s 
power grow and their ability help him. 
These are teachers who will best understand the 
principles nursery education and are best quali- 
fied put them into practice. The principles 
nursery education that such teachers practice are 
not acquired reading single book, but study- 
ing many books and working with young children 
under qualified professional supervision. 

The second principle crucial for understanding 
the philosophy nursery education that the nur- 
sery school supplements home and family living. 
The child two, three, four, and five needs more 
than anything else the warmth and understanding 
loving parents. Under their care learns that 
people can depended upon, that the world 
pleasant and safe place. begins explore, 
find out what the world like. discovers that 
some the things does are approved, others are 
regarded dangerous naughty, and dis- 
tracted reprimanded when attempts them. 

Gradually acquires sense selfhood, which 
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may express firm, “Me do!” the time 
has reached the age two and half three, 
there little question but that has become 
real person. can get about skillfully, can 
communicate with words, and ready test all 
this point that nursery school may needed 
supply experiences which the modern small family 
cannot easily provide. 

the nursery school supplement the home 
effectively, must know each parent and each 
family situation very well. Not all parents find 
easy give their children consistent warmth and 
understanding guidance. Some three-year-olds, for 
example, are uneasy and anxious new situations. 
They lack self-assurance and trust. needs care- 
ful planning decide when such child shall enter 
nursery school. 


Sometimes entrance delayed until the young- 
ster has become more secure and serene. Counsel- 
ing, case work, psychiatric help may needed 
relieve parental tension. other instances, children 
merely need more time grow before they tackle 
the challenge nursery school. Leaving the parent 
for even short period few hours day may 
unsure himself. Therefore, teachers plan with 
the parent for the gradual induction the young- 
ster into the nursery school. may visit several 
times before becomes member the group, 
may come for only short period the day 
the beginning, his mother may stay with him for 
period several days even weeks until 
comfortable. any event, the nursery school aim 
have the child begin see his nursery school 
experience one which happy and reward- 
ing that well worth the temporary separation 
from the mother. 


The adaptability program which these practices 
imply suggests the nature the third principle, that 
is, that the nursery school takes youngsters where 
they are. There insistence that because child 
has reached the chronological age three must 
conform all his behavior the so-called norms 
for three-year-oldness. Some children three may 
still prefer the solitary play more characteristic 
the two-year-old, some may need try out with the 
teacher the negativism the toddler, others may 
find satisfaction playing with clay, mud, sand, 
water. With faith their potentialities, nursery 
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school teachers are free let them live through each 
stage their-development fully that they may 
grow unhampered into the next. 


Three-, four-, and five-year olds have much initia- 
tive and show real zest for testing all their grow- 
ing powers. healthy personality achieved, 
such initiative must find outlet and direction. The 
fourth principle, therefore, that the nursery school 
supports and helps the child testing his powers. 
gives him opportunities explore, experiment, 
learn within the assurance, safety, and protection 
offered limits can understand and adults 
who understand him. Such opportunities are needed 
many normal children. Youngsters living 
crowded areas, compact modern apartments 
where play space premium, those from small 
families where child companionship lacking, 
from families which there strain and tension, 
can stunted from lack sufficient challenge 
for their powers. But the effect such deprivation 
must even more marked for the exceptional child. 
When his disability closes certain avenues ac- 
tivity him, becomes doubly important that all 
the others kept open. Parents the exceptional 
child may quite sensitive the youngster’s 
need for stimulation are the parents other 
children, but they are likely find the problem 
what experiences provide, and when, and how, 
even more baffling. 

power testing more obvious than that which 
goes motor fields. The child has acquired his 
basic skills for walking, running, and climbing. 
Now ready elaborate them. glories 
boards walk on, boxes jump from, bars 
swing from, carts push, and barrels roll. 
four and half begging jump further, swing 
higher, roll further. 

Nor the youngster solely large-muscle person. 
Small coordinations develop more slowly but grow 
rapidly. Puzzles, simple three four-piece ones 
when three, more elaborate ones grows 
skill—small cubes well larger blocks, ma- 
nipulative gadgets, good-sized screws, bolts, latches, 
big crayons for scribbling, all are appropriate. 

The child’s use motor equipment, large 
small, reveals the emotional tensions that has 
and may also serve outlet for them. The 
nursery school teacher recognizes the close rela- 
tionship between motor and emotional development 
and encourages the child vigorous activity, but 


does not push him. Music and the dance often serve 
very effectively for those youngsters who are too 
tense express themselves freely other play. 

Another aspect the power testing the three-, 
four-, and five-year-old lies the area intellectual 
development. acquires feeling for the qualities 
things the world around him through looking, 
listening, tasting, smelling, feeling, manipulating, 
and exploring. the time mature enough 
nursery school, has already learned 
great deal about colors, textures, weights, sizes, 
shapes, sounds, but can still profit from more 
direct experience. Consequently, the nursery school 
provides rich variety objects help him 
clarify his ideas. Gradually grows into prob- 
lem-solving orientation. More and more asks 
the question: “What will happen wants 
see how high can build his blocks. wants 
test out how many cups water will fill the wash- 
tub. curious how seeds grow into plants, 
and frequently pulls the bean which has been 
carefully planted the dirt. 

With the teacher’s help learns set certain 
tentative hypotheses the behavior the world 
around him and then test his hypotheses simple 
experimentation. This suggests not only that 
needs physical environment which there can 
much experimentation and exploration, but also 
that needs teacher who understands how his 
mind works and able help him increasingly 
perceive the world logical rather than 
fantastic way. Properly guided, the imagination 
and fantasy which develops this period can serve 
help the child his exploring and experimenta- 
tion. Because them able conjure 
many possibilities. However, because still 
easily confused, needs more direct experience 
than vicarious experience. The fact that many 
children live homes which television and radio 
provide much stimulation but opportunities for test- 
ing and exploring are limited, adds the import- 
ance experience with real things. Consequently, 
good nursery school, relatively more emphasis 
put natural materials such clay, sand, 
water, and blocks than manufactured toys, 
though the latter are not excluded. 

The nursery school provides abundance 
books for the children, some enjoyed quiet 
moments oneself, some with other children when 
the teacher reads aloud. The children’s cubbies and 


lockers, the paintings they make, are carefully 
marked with their names, and some them de- 
velop the ability distinguish these. Occasionally 
four- five-year-olds make poem story 
which the teacher carefully records and may read 
back them request. Despite all this reading 
activity, the nursery school’s concern not the 
development reading readiness but rather 
children who understand the world around them, 
who appreciate the value reading such world, 
and will some day intellectually keen enough 
and emotionally free enough want master the 
intricacies deriving precise meanings from those 
black and white symbols. 

Understanding the world need not limited 
that which goes within the classroom the 
school yard. The children explore the kitchen, the 
furnace room, the building construction 
next block, and may eventually the station 
watch the trains come in, nearby farm 
see the cows. 

The nursery school child also developing and 
clarifying his power. His heightened 
sensitivity the people around him often produces 
heightened emotional tension. With his imag- 
ination working high gear, confused 
where “pretend” leaves off reality 
begins. reads into the actions others his 
own feelings doubt and uncertainty, that 
mild scolding may translated most severe 
punishment. 

His relationships with his parents are real 
concern him tries work out the appro- 
priate identifications. may find difficult 
accept new brother sister. such period 
particularly important that have safe outlets 
for his negative well his positive feelings. 
While such feelings are revealed 
everything that does, his relationships with his 
family are often worked out housekeeping and 
dramatic play. Thus nursery school provides many 
opportunities play being members family 
group. The teacher aware that the child’s ex- 
pressions not necessarily reflect directly what 
has happened him home. She gives him the 
props needs for his play, but does not attempt 
structure direct it. She does, however, help him 
keep all his play confined limits which 
can learn that feelings may freely expressed 
only ways which one not likely harm 
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COUNCIL COMMITTEES CONTRIBUTE 


Secondary school education for exceptional 
children yet rather meager. But there 
another side the story. The idea catching 
well and now the fastest growing phase 
special education. Consequently, secondary school 
principals are interested. 

result, three ICEC committees became in- 
volved interesting project. They were the 
committees the gifted, Frank Wilson, Hunter 
College, chairman; mentally retarded secondary 
school age, Amy Allen, Ohio Department Edu- 
chairman; and the physically handicapped 
secondary school age, Olive Bruner, Chicago 
Public Schools, chairman. These three committees 
were organized into joint editorial committee 
under the general chairmanship Lloyd Dunn, 
Peabody College, prepare entire issue 
The Bulletin the National Association Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Paul Witty North- 
western University accepted the editorship the 
section the gifted, and Miss Allen and Mrs. 
Bruner accepted chairmanship their respective 
areas. 

Assisted battery consultants and con- 
tributors, these people have labored long and hard. 
Their contribution will published March. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT’S AWARD 


National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week comes this year October 3-9. 

Each year the President’s Committee Em- 
ployment the Physically Handicapped, which 
sponsors this week, makes award the Handi- 
capped Person the Year. The award goes this 
year Judge Sam Cathey Asheville, 


Miss Matilda Kemna Durham, chief social 
services North Carolina’s Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, victim osteomyelitis since child- 
hood, was recommended for special citation from 
the North Carolina State Governor’s Committee, 
the President’s Award chairman. Miss Kemna 
was nominated for the award ICEC com- 
mittee whose members were: Wallace Finch, 
chmn.; Goldie Corneliuson; Fern Cutliff, and 
Stephen Partington. 


FALL REGIONAL PLANS LOOK GREAT 


Plans for 1954 fall regional convention look 
better the day. Specialists many kinds are 
listed among the participants. Every major type 
exceptionality represented. Discussants in- 
clude teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, audiologists, psy- 


reading 


chologists, physica] therapists, 
pediatricians, neurologists, and 
social workers. There will also 
health experts, rehabilitation 


cians, hospital school educa- 
Dorothy Pasch 


tors, and ad- 
and educational broad Program Chairman 


casting personnel. swap 
ideas with scores folks like Helen Appledoorn, 
Bruno Bettelheim, Jack Birch, Mary Blair, Louise 
Brumbaugh, William Cornog, Aloysius Church, 
Richard Dabney, Francis Doyle, Robert Gates, 
Ignacy Goldberg, Marie Harvie, Samuel Kirk, 
Kathryn Lardie, Alice LaValli, Francis Lord, Al- 
bert Oliver, Hedwig Pregler, Rembolt, John 
Tenny, and Harold Westlake. 

They come not just from the width and depth 
the 13-state region, but from outside it. 


them and the rest this crowd 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD SCHOOLS 


Understanding the basis teamwork. 
Know your schools. Help make them better. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13 


all members the region. Then join them 
Grand Rapids, Nov. for grand convention. 


PEABODY COLLEGE GETS GRANT FOR STUDY 
MENTAL RETARDATION 

four year grant $122,880 has been awarded 
George Peabody College the National Insti- 
tute Mental Health, Department Health, 
Education and Welfare, used conduct 
research problems retardation and 
provide advanced graduate training psychol- 
ogy for students interested this field. The pro- 
gram will carried out the Division Human 
Development and Guidance under the direction 
Nicholas Hobbs and Lloyd Dunn. Fellowships 
$2,000 per year for three years will awarded 
promising graduate students. 


TEACHER EDUCATORS ANNOUNCE OFFICERS 


New officers the Division Teacher Educa- 
tion, ICEC, for 1954-55 are William Wolfe, Uni- 
versity Texas, chairman; Maynard Reynolds, 
Minn., chairman-elect; Darrel Mase, 
Fla., secretary; Dean Worcester, Nebr., 
and Lillie Mae Rickman, State Normal, mem- 
bers-at-large. 


ICEC PROGRAM AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT SCIENCE 
Worcester, chairman the department 
educational psychology, University Nebraska, 
has copies the program ICEC presenting 
connection with the AAAS meeting California 
Berkeley, December present, consists 


two sections: one panel discussion 
lems the Development Programs for Excep- 
tional Children” representatives from the state 
department education, teacher education, county 
administration, classroom teachers, city school sys- 
tems, private agencies, and the state legislature; 
the other section will devoted reading and 
discussion papers recent research the edu- 
cation exception children. 


PLEASE RETURN THOSE RECRUITMENT 
INVENTORIES 

Gertrude Barber, chairman the ICEC recruit- 
ment committee, 224 French St., Erie Pa., 
writes: 

“My sincere thanks all you who have 
returned your recruitment inventories. However, 
due the busy time the close school, many 
you filed them away and have forgotten them 
for while. 

“Would possible spend little time right 
now going through the inventory and returning 
early this month? 

“Many, many thanks for your cooperation 
this matter.” 


CONGRESS BOOSTS APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR REHABILITATION 

The total appropriations for rehabili- 
tation 1954 were $28,655,000, there being 
appropriation that year for rehabilitation facili- 
ties, special projects, and on. The total for 
1955 $34,785,000. This increase goes all 
phases the rehabilitation effort, the state-fed- 
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eral rehabilitation program (including improve- 
ment and extension), special projects, the 
training personnel and rehabilitation facilities. 


MASSACHUSETTS PASSES SPECIAL EDUCATION 
ACT 

act has been passed establishing division 
special education Massachusetts within the state 
department education, with director appointed 
the state board education and supervisors 
deal with the education children who are men- 
tally retarded, physically handicapped, deaf, 
hard hearing, blind, with impaired vision 
speech, reports Fred Gillis Boston. 

The division will “direct and supervise all special 
education supported whole part the 
Commonwealth any its subdivisions.” The 
law provides for state reimbursement 50% 
transportation and cost special classes, and re- 
quires that where there are five more mentally 
retarded children, special class shall estab- 
lished. 


THERE OUGHTA LAW 

lot things around ICEC needed done 
better way. you appointed committee. 
Unlike some committees have read about, this 
one went work. Ray Graham, old Council 
wheelhorse from Illinois, was named chairman. 
Richard Dabney from the “show-me” state 
Missouri and Gwen Retherford from the blue grass 
hills Kentucky constituted the other members. 

The group drew number new “laws” 
which you agreed the Boston convention and 
which you confirmed Cincinnati. Not without 
some minor changes, course, but for per cent 
their work, you said okay. 

—For example you decided ICEC ought 
recognize and provide for divisions. Several spe- 
cial education groups have long considered them- 
selves part the Council. Graham and his 
committee proposed fix the constitution make 
direct affiliation official. they spelled out, 
detail, how any group which has the professional 
qualifications, may join hands with us. matters 
not whether the group brand new outfit 
old-time one, the door open worthy and 
interested. present ICEC has three divisions— 
the teacher educators, the city supervisors, and 
the sight-saving people. 

Life Memberships. Since organization’s pro- 
gram depends money, the committee decided 


set provisions for permanent trust fund 
created from gifts, bequests, and life memberships. 
Many chapter will have someone would like 
honor. Here way it—buy him her 
life membership ICEC. And for the thrifty 
person who likes see his money double duty, 
here the chance buy himself such member- 
ship. The interest his money will take care 
his dues International for life. Consequently 
automatically leaves the Council with perma- 
nent endowment $150. One hundred such people 
would provide $15,000 endowment. One thousand 
would establish $150,000 endowment. Where could 
get more for ourselves while doing much 
good for real cause? 

ICEC has received its first life membership 
pledge under this plan. Others are expected. Add 
yours the list. you have already paid your 
dues for 1954-55, deduct the amount that went 
International. 

Treasurer and Trustees. growing organiza- 
tion means more funds all around and more financial 
responsibilities. That gave the committee another 
idea. decided should have treasurer. Some- 
one close touch with headquarters and its 
financial problems. Someone keep watch 
the different funds and who, cooperation with 
the executive secretary, could report periodically 
the board, delegate assembly, and membership. 

Then protect the new trust fund against 
easy “borrowing,” the committee asked for and 
got three member board trustees composed 
past presidents. The sole responsibility these 
trustees pass the justification any pro- 
posed trust fund expenditure requested two- 
thirds minimum vote the governing board. 
That double and triple protection. 

State Board Members. There always the 
question—“Who runs the Council?” course, 
the body members who take this organiza- 
tion seriously. But difficult involve oneself 
Council affairs without board member who 
close your problem. For that reason the com- 
mittee decided overhaul the method board 
date “states” have qualified under this plan, 
including Ontario. Several others are near quali- 
fying. They could with little extra effort 
applied the right time and place. 

True representation, however, better guaran- 
teed when the people not only have 
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board member, but when they elect him themselves. 
The committee took advantage this fact. Con- 
sequently, under the new constitution, any state 
with 100 members, which has organized either 
state chapter state federation elects its state 
representative the ICEC board. Eight states 
held elections prior the Cincinnati delegate as- 
sembly. Fifteen others are large enough 
the future. Several these are already well 
the way with organization plans. 

The committee wanted each local chapter 
have good professional program. thought such 
program would difficult arrange chapter 
membership were too small. result wrote 
into the new bylaws minimum requirement 
persons for chapter. With the growing inter- 
est exceptional children, probably any group 
capable finding interested members can 
locate five more. 

The professional quality the local program 
can also boosted keeping good balance 
between the professionally and non-professionally 
interested. the committee proposed that the 
majority any chapter “shall actively engaged 
professional work related the education 
exceptional children.” 


Your Bylaws and Amendments: This brings 
the point intended mention the first 
place. The Journal you are holding contains the 
new bylaws adopted complement the constitu- 
tion published one year ago this issue. also 
contains proposed minor modifications that new 
constitution. These modifications were endorsed 
the assembly Cincinnati and are subject final 
Read them and discuss 
If, 


decision Long Beach. 
them your local and state meetings. 


understanding your constitution and bylaws, you 


Fifteen Months Membership 
Oct. 1954 through Dec. 31, 1955, 

Regular, $6; Student $3; including: 
extra Journals and 


four Bulletins. 


all pay more and get more. Hence 
real increase dues. 


utilize the privileges they grant and fulfill the 
obligations they entail, you will contribute 
strong and effective Council. 

You said there oughta law! You got your 


wish. Let’s use it. 


PEOPLE 

James Galloway, superintendent the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf, now president the 
American Instructors the Deaf, succeeding 
Truman Ingle. 

Mary Switzer, director, Office Rehabili- 
tation, received American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion’s annual award 1954 recognition the 
leadership, expert technical advice and assistance 
given this agency and its director” that 
permitted many thousands handicapped persons 
restored useful lives. 

Roy Davidson, president ICEC’s Colo- 
rado chapter 1953-54 has recently accepted 
executive directorship Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children. His headquarters are St. 
Louis. 

John Peck, recent graduate the University 
North Carolina School Education began his 
duties July director special education 
with Greensboro, N.C., city schools. 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


Indianapolis chapter outlined three meetings 
plans for this fall letter headquarters: 
tour Allison Division General Motors and its 
Powerama, money raising project Fanfare 
Fun”, and tour the Harry Wood High 
School where special and regular students learn 
barbering, shoe repair, dental technicians work, 
and other trades. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ADDS LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, has 
enlarged its service program include differential 
diagnoses conditions language retardation, 
involving hearing loss, aphasia, brain damage, 
mental retardation, and emotional disorder. 


HEARING CONFERENCE 

Community aspects hearing problems will 
Department Health, Education and Welfare, 
330 Independence Ave. SW, Washington, 
October 20-22. 
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oneself others, destroy things which are 
commonly regarded valuable. 

Children vary the understanding they have 
reached and the guidance they can take. One child 
cannot deal directly with the meaning his be- 
havior hitting another child and must dis- 
tracted. more mature youngster may helped 
understand that although his hitting had its roots 
legitimate annoyance with another child, would 
more acceptable explain him than punch 
him. 

Not all youngsters express their feelings directly 
dramatic play. Some find more satisfaction 
the variety creative activities which nursery 
school provides. Clay, tempera, finger paint, cray- 
ons, and paper may all serve outlets for feelings 
which cannot expressed more 
dashing red circles; Peter’s messy overlays yel- 
low, green, and purple; Sammy’s sheets “clowns,” 
are valued not much for their artistic qualities 
for the fact that they are the unique creations 
each child. They are not compared with each 
other, nor with any standard accomplishment. 
but are accepted and appreciated evidence the 
children’s coming terms with their own feelings. 


Closely related the motor, intellectual, and 
emotional aspects power testing the social de- 
velopment the nursery school child. Learning 
how get along happily with people perhaps the 
biggest task the nursery school child has. Because 
just learning cope with others, cannot 
expected well large groups. Three-year- 
olds well with about children. Four-year-olds 
have somewhat greater power, but they, too, need 
the protection small group. Since their social 
techniques are developing slowly, they frequently 
need adult assistance. Groups with few 
children may any one moment have half dozen 
more kinds activity going on, each within its 
own little subgroup two three children. The 
teacher cannot with all these the same time 
and the children have the valuable experience 
working things out among themselves. Nevertheless, 
the need for second adult who can function 
emergency situations quite clear. 

Social living with children who are still self- 
centered and inexperienced give-and-take de- 
mands certain rules and regulations. The nature 
some these has been suggested our discussion 
the limits which must set the child’s ex- 
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pression his feelings. Others grow out the 
setting which the nursery school operates and 
call for considerable skill social engineering 
the part the teacher. If, for example, the only 
access the outdoor play space through long 
hall which children may easily lost, the teacher 
has devise some method for keeping those chil- 
dren who are ready out first, happy and occu- 
pied while they wait for the inevitable stragglers. 
Her task complicated the fact that young chil- 
dren not wait well. this, many other 
aspects planning the nursery school day, the trick 
provide routine procedures which are definite 
enough give security the children and yet 
flexible enough that neither children nor teacher 
become slaves routine. 

the nursery school succeeds supplementing 
the child’s family living taking him where 
his development and helping him realize his 
powers, must also recognize the important princi- 
ple that the nursery school can not hope accom- 
plish this alone and unaided. 

Principle number five, then, 
nursery education cooperative undertaking. 
Parents share the process throughout, partici- 
pating conferences, visiting the school, perhaps 
helping equip and some instances, even 
staff it. Similarly other professions also become 
involved. The child’s living affected not only 
his parents and his teacher, but the housing, 
health, recreational, and religious facilities available 
him and his family. Nursery education has from 
its beginning seen the importance cooperation 
between variety professions building better 
facilities for young children. The nursery school 
teacher sees her function being directly related 
the educational experiences the young child, 
but she recognizes the same time the important 
role parents, social workers, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists. 

The five principles that have been set forth here 
need not regarded exhaustive. They are, how- 
ever, fundamental and serve criteria for the 
effectiveness practice. good nursery school 
only possible when staffed people who un- 
derstand and enjoy young children. supplements 
the home and family living the children, taking 
them where they are their development and help- 
ing them realize their powers, physically, intel- 
lectually, emotionally, and socially. 
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BYLAWS 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


adopted delegate assembly Cincinnati, April 28, 1954 


Committee Constitution and Bylaws 


RICHARD DABNEY 


proposed constitution that was presented 
the Boston convention 1953 and that was 
published the Journal October 1953 was of- 
ficially adopted Cincinnati bylaws 
printed here were also officially adopted that 


time. 
ARTICLE ORGANIZATION 


Section chapter shall defined the 
basic organizational unit the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. 

chapter must make application for charter 
order recognized. The charter shall desig- 
nate the kind organization (local chapter, state 
chapter, state federation, division) and should bear 
the date from which continuous charter status has 
been maintained. 

chapter may issued charter the execu- 
tive committee under the following conditions: 

chapter shall have least active mem- 
bers. 

chapter shall consist duly organized, 
independent, functioning group persons inter- 
ested the education exceptional children. 
majority the membership shall actively en- 
gaged professional work related the education 
exceptional children. 

laws which the executive committee ICEC has 
approved meeting the minimum requirements. 

chapter shall maintain active program 
that meets Council standards. 

chapter shall have duly elected officials 
charged the membership with the responsibility 
administering the program. 

chapter shall keep its affiliations with the 
International Council intact. 

chapter shall keep appropriate records and 
make annual reports. 

chapter shall keep approved and up-to- 


RAY GRAHAM, Chairman 


GWEN RETHERFORD 


date copy its constitution and bylaws file 
the International Council headquarters office. 

chapter shall have been successful opera- 
tion sufficiently long have established its stability 
and quality program and have filed min- 
imum two satisfactory annual reports for the 
period immediately preceding the granting the 
charter. For the period preceding the issuance 
charter, accepted applicant chapter shall 
granted all chapter privileges. 

Regular and student members shall pay annual 
dues. 

local chapter shall hold minimum 
four meetings during each year. 


Section Charters shall annually renewed 
the executive committee the basis having 
maintained the conditions required Section 


more members the International Council for 
Exceptional Children who because common pro- 
fessional interests limited special area dealing 
with the education exceptional children, desire 
work within the structure the International 
Council for Exceptional Children furthering their 
objectives. 

Such division shall organize itself 
duct its affairs harmony with the constitution 
and bylaws the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. shall make annual report 
officers, committees, and program the govern- 
ing board Council. 

division shall chartered the executive 
committee upon approval written statement (or 
constitution and bylaws) setting forth the admin- 
istrative organization and purposes the division. 
Such charter shall renewed annually ap- 
proval the governing board annual state- 
ment including copy the minutes its annual 
business meeting. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


ARTICLE II. 


Section regular member person, not 
student member life member, who concerned 
with the education exceptional children 
field closely associated therewith, and who has paid 
his dues. 

student member may any student who 
enrolled college university either the 
undergraduate graduate level and who not 
simultaneously engaged full-time employment 
and who has paid his dues. Any salaried person 
engaged professional work not eligible for 
student membership. 

life member may anyone who has the quali- 
fications required for regular member 
paid the sum $150 the Council. This gives 
him life membership only the international or- 
ganization. The local chapter which belongs 
shall make its regulations local chapter dues 


for life members ICEC. 
ARTICLE III. DUES 


Section Base membership dues shall de- 
termined the delegate assembly and shall pay- 
able before January each year. 

Section Dues members shall paid the 
international office follows: 

Where the member chapter member the 
dues shall forwarded the chapter treasurer. 

Individual members shall forward dues ac- 
cording regulations adopted the governing 
board. 

Section shall affiliation fee for 
divisions federations and duplicate interna- 
tional dues for their members. 


ARTICLE IV. FEDERATIONS AND 
STATE CHAPTERS 


Section federation chapters may or- 
ganized any state, federal territory, province, 
the District Columbia, having two (2) more 
chapters and total one hundred (100) more 
members when approved the executive com- 
mittee and accepted the governing board. 
federation may formed part state, and 
chapter can organized state, federal ter- 
ritory, province, the District Columbia, where 
federation exists without becoming affiliated 
member the federation. 

federation chapters must meet the following 
conditions: 

constitution and bylaws agreement with 
the constitution and bylaws the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

complete set officers, executive com- 
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mittee, governing board including five (5) direc- 
tors addition the officers, and the following 
active committees: (1) membership, and (2) activ- 
ities program. 

Each federation chapters must have least 
one full day meeting year. 

Section state chapter must have least 
one full day meeting year. 

Section province Canada shall given 
the same interpretation used throughout the 
constitution and bylaws for state. 


(See Article IV, section constitution) 


ARTICLE DUTIES OFFICERS 


Section The duties officers shall such 
are implied their respective titles and such 
are specified these bylaws. 

Section The president shall: 

the chief executive officer the Council. 

Preside the annual delegate assembly. 

Call and preside meetings the governing 
board and the executive committee. 

member all committees except nominations and 
elections. 

Represent the Council coordinating its ef- 
forts with those other agencies. 

Cause the report the nominating committee 
printed and distributed the membership 
ten (10) weeks prior the annual convention. 

Give leadership general policy making and 
directives. 

the president the president-elect shall act his 
place and with his authority. 

Section recording secretary shall keep 
record all proceedings the annual delegate 
assembly, the meetings the governing board, the 
executive committee, the publications board, and 
the inter-agency relations committee. 

Section The treasurer shall bonded and 
shall responsible for accounting for all funds 
manner prescribed the governing board. 
shall make annual report the governing 
board and the delegate assembly. His books 
shall audited the end each administrative 
year certified public accountant. 

Section executive secretary shall em- 
ployed the executive committee. shall: 

the administrative officer carry out the 
instructions the governing board and the exec- 
utive committee. 

Attend all meetings the executive commit- 
tee, the governing board, and the delegate assembly. 
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Administer the Council’s program and coor- 
dinate its activities. 

Direct the work the International office. 

Report annually the governing board 
the state the Council and its needs, and make 
recommendations for carrying out its policies and 
meeting its needs. 

ex-officio non-voting member all com- 
mittees, except nominations and elections. 

Nominate key personnel for the International 
office, and select other employed personnel. 

Make decisions problems the office re- 
quiring immediate action, subject approval 
the executive committee. 

Perform other functions directed the 
executive committee. 


ARTICLE VI. COMMITTEES 


Section Standing committees 
shall appointed the president promote the 
work the Council. 

Standing committees shall be: Nomina- 
tions, Elections, Credentials, Resolutions, 
Membership, Program, Legislation, In- 
ternational relations. 

Each standing committee shall composed 
three (3) more members, serving stag- 
gered-term basis, one-third whom shall ap- 
pointed from former members the committee. 
division other organization agency shall 
appointed perform Council committee func- 
tion. 

All standing committees reporting the del- 
egate assembly shall first report the governing 
board. 


Section The nominations committee 
present slate officers: president-elect, recording 
secretary, and treasurer, and members the gov- 
erning board under Section Article VII 
the constitution. 


Section elections committee shall have 
the following 

prepare ballots. 

conduct the elections such time and 
place designated the president and listed 
the convention program. 

keep poll book showing name delegate, 
name chapter, and number votes approved 
the credentials committee. 

have three (3) members the election 
committee present all times when voting 
process and the ballots are being counted. 

count the election ballots and submit 


report the count the president with the poll 
book and the credentials book. 


Section The credentials committee shall have 
the following responsibilities: 

present the credentials desk and 
certify delegate credentials such time and place 
designated the president and listed the 
convention program. 

keep credentials book listing the name, 
chapter, and number votes for each delegate, 
alternate, approved the committee. 

approve credentials except those pre- 
sented the regulation form prescribed the 
executive committee and signed the president 
the chapter state federation making the ap- 
pointment. 

have one member present with the cre- 
dentials book during the time the polls are open 
for elections. 

supervise the seating delegates the 
delegate assembly and supervise the counting 
votes. 

Section resolutions committee shall for- 
mulate and present resolutions the annual dele- 
gate assembly. 

Section The membership committee shall for- 
mulate plans approved the executive com- 
mittee for continuous promotion membership 
growth the Council through the state federations, 
state chapters, and chapters. 


Section program committee shall plan 
programs according the policies and directives 
made the executive committee, and develop the 
program for the annual convention adjourned 
meetings subject executive committee approval. 
The committee shall keep the local arrangements 
committee informed plans and advise them 
necessary arrangements. The program committee 
will prepare draft the complete convention 
program for approval the executive committee 
who will have the same printed. 

Section The committee legislation shall: 

Continuously study laws (both enacted and 
proposed), also, rules and regulations pertaining 
exceptional children international, national, 
state, and local levels. 

Make recommendations the delegate as- 
sembly, governing board, and executive committee 
concerning legislative proposals which the Council 
might support oppose. 

Section The committee international rela- 
tions shall: 

Establish relations with groups other coun- 
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tries with reference the education and general 
welfare exceptional children. 
Promote exchange ideas and information. 
Section 10. Special committees may estab- 
lished and their functions assigned the discretion 
the president. 


ARTICLE VII. GOVERNING BOARD 


Section The duties the governing board 
shall include: 

formulate and recommend policies and 
programs for the Council the delegate assembly. 

review and confirm the acts and authori- 
zations the executive committee. 

approve the annual budget the Council. 

approve the annual audit funds the 
Council. 

adopt salary schedules. 

formulate administrative policies. 

Section state representative member 
the governing board office the 
Council, his acceptance shall automatically termi- 
nate his membership board member under the 
previous assignment and the position shall filled 
indicated Section Article VII the con- 
stitution. 


ARTICLE VIII. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section The executive committee shall: 

Conduct all appropriate executive business 
the Council. 

Make appointments key personnel the 
Council staff and recommend the duties and func- 
tions the same the governing board. 

Recommend the annual Council budget. 

Provide annual audit all Council funds. 

Act publications board. 

Select the site conventions and other meet- 
ings sponsored the Council, select the local ar- 
rangements chairman, determine the registration 
fee, and make decisions all arrangements. for the 
meetings. 

Approve new chapters and state federations 
and divisions the Council. 

Issue charters. 


Arrange that the Council office shall inform 
chapters with essential information relative 
number delegates the annual convention and 
the procedure for certifying delegates. 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


Section The convention city and dates shall 
selected the executive committee for the an- 
nual meeting and other international regional 
meetings authorized the governing board. The 
executive committee will consider the invitations 
and support local chapters and the cooperative 
interest local professional and civic authorities, 
also, the adequacy accommodations and the ro- 
tation the convention among various regions. 

Section individual member del- 
egates shall arranged, need indicates, the 
president. The president shall preside desig- 
nate another preside until presiding officer has 
been elected such group. 

Section The program the convention shall 
provide general sectional meetings consid- 
eration the interests all types exceptional 
children. 

Section registration fee appropriate the 
needs the convention the Council shall de- 
termined the executive committee. 

Section meetings including group break- 
fasts, luncheons, meetings shall cleared 
with the executive secretary before being scheduled. 


ARTICLE TRUST FUND 


Section fund shall invested such 
manner the board trustees shall decide. 

Section projects for which the fund 
may used shall defined those activities 
which are not part the day-by-day operations 
regular functions the Council. 


ARTICLE XI. PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


Section The rules parliamentary practice 
comprised Roberts Rules Order, Revised, shall 
govern the proceedings this Council subject 
the special rules which have been may 
adopted. 


feel that must write and tell you how very much enjoyed the 


ICEC meeting Cincinnati, and what 


profitable experience was for meet many people different fields, yet all with the same aim helping 
the exceptional child attain the full development which capable, and both get from, and give life the 


fullest possible way. Sometimes seems that psychologists pay lip service the fact that the 
second; 
special service showing that the common ground all these areas 


always comes first, and the adjective “exceptional” 


“child” 
but thought that your meeting you performed 
“children.” Certainly the whole atmos- 


phere the meeting was one friendly interchange ideas, matter what branch special 


concerned. 
the world, and the most stimulating. 
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came away with the feeling that had been spending time with some the 
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Proposed Amendments the Constitution 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


ROPOSALS for amending the new constitution 

were made Cincinnati. These will pre- 
sented for official action the delegate assembly 
the Long Beach convention 1955. Text the 
proposed changes follows: 


Proposed Amendment: change Article Sec- 
tion read follows: 


Additions the basic structure shall consist 
allied groups concerned with the education ex- 
ceptional children, known divisions. 


change Article Section read follows: 


Any group persons which has met the re- 
quirements for affiliation applicant local chap- 
ter, applicant state chapter, applicant state fed- 
eration chapters shall accepted the 
Council headquarters, accordance with the by- 
laws. 

Any special-interest group ICEC members, 
any national international organization in- 
terested the education exceptional children, 
which desires affiliation division, 
granted applicant status upon approval the 
Council’s governing board. 

Any applicant group—chapter, federation, 
division—shall become officially affiliated in- 
tegral part the ICEC and shall receive ap- 
propriate charter upon executive committee ap- 
proval its constitution and bylaws and its Coun- 
cil record, 


amend Article Sections and the con- 
stitution read follows: 


Section 

committee appointed the president shall 
annually nominate candidate for president-elect 
and appropriate years for recording secretary, 
and treasurer. case existing vacancy 
the office president-elect, the committee shall 
also nominate candidate for president. 


Section 
Nominations shall voted upon the annual 


delegate assembly and each person elected shall 
hold office for the period elected beginning the next 
administration year (July until re- 
placed duly elected successor. The recording 
secretary and the treasurer shall each hold office 
for three year term described the bylaws. 


amend Article VI, Section the constitu- 
tion read follows: 


Each officially recognized division the Council 
shall entitled one delegate, without regard 
the number members the division possesses. 


amend Article XIII the constitution read 
follows: 


The Council authorized accept gifts, be- 
quests and money for life memberships, all 
which shall deposited trust fund. 


Section 

The trust fund shall administered 
board trustees composed the three most imme- 
diate living past presidents who are not members 
the governing board. 

The person the board trustees whose 
ICEC presidency was earliest shall serve chair- 
man. 


Section 

The board trustees shall transfer the 
governing board, upon request that board, earn- 
ings receipts from living life members. 

The receipts, and earnings thereon, from life 
memberships deceased persons shall become 
part the trust fund capital. 

Money may transferred from the fund for 
use special project when requested two- 
thirds vote the governing board members pres- 
ent and voting and when approved two-thirds 
vote the board trustees. 


Section 

The treasurer the Council shall serve 
treasurer for the trust fund, but without member- 
ship the board trustees. 


. 
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MARGUERITE RAPSON KELLY ---- GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


PUPIL REPORTING 
SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASS 
What thrill able lift yourself your 


own bootstraps! 
there are many differences combinations 


any sight conservation class 


mental and visual ability there are students 
the class. Thus, devise challenging method 
showing progress, the teacher must devise 
“standard” system which will fit mixed group. 
have found that each pupil works best against 
himself. measure this growth, each child 
furnished inch card oaktag the be- 
ginning the semester. This measured off 
subject matter and then into daily work and unit 
tests. Each grade entered the card 
make the pupil aware the authen- 
ticity the grading system, other written 
This serves 


earned. 


records are kept the teacher. 
give the pupil sense responsibility for his 
own actions and when the report period ends, 
there never doubt grades expected. The 
parent likewise seldom questions the grades because 
his child’s interpretation usually completely 
reasonable one. the close the semester, with 
the complete record growth and progress, not 
only visible but understood, the teacher, the parent, 
and the doctor are able evaluate the various 
phases development and plan the program for 
the future more 
sight conservation teacher, section special edu- 
cation, Board Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FALLING LEAVES 


the elementary school used project 
which each child could contribute. cut rough 
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outline tree from brown wrapping paper and 
pinned bulletin board. Each child got 
leaf (since was autumn used varying colors 
cut from construction paper). Then wrote all 
the words could think of, which contained the 
sound which they were working, the leaf. 
Even children who couldn’t read write the 
words enjoyed filling the leaf and saying the words. 
When the leaf was filled, each child pinned 
When winter came, took our leaves 
The older ones made 


the tree. 
off, reviewing the words. 
sentences with the words, before putting them 
their notebooks. 

This same project works out nicely with green 
Christmas tree and ornaments.—HILDA 


Joliet, 
THE THEATER BOX 


Story telling time for the little people easier 
for the teacher and more fun for them with the 
wooden one was made, but 
Cut rectangle 


paper 


theater box. 
ordinary cardboard box will do. 
the size your picture one side the box. 
Two rhythm sticks are inserted vertically each 
end the rectangle that the long strip 
paper with the story pictures pasted painted 
rolls scroll fashion when you turn the sticks. 
The children like “Three Bears” and “Little Black 
Sambo” done this way. 

There is, also, “Three Bears” cutout book 
available the dime store which, when assembled, 
little three cornered house with stand fur- 
useful for lipreading 


The children like move 


niture and characters. 
and auditory training. 
the bears upstairs and SPIEK- 
ERMAN, Joliet Public Schools, Joliet, 
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POOR TEACHERS 
PROMOTE READING FAILURE 

The how-did-they-get-that-way aspect reading 
retardation perhaps one the most challenging, 
interesting, and rewarding queries 
teaching. 

working case studies poor college 
readers, the author has been impressed how 
many times unfortunate school 
pear the records. Autobiographical sketches 
submitted the students bring light the im- 
portance problems teacher personality, faulty 
instruction, and inadequate provision for children 
who are absent great deal change schools 
frequently. 

Sarcastic and otherwise inconsiderate teachers 
may hinder boys and girls becoming good 
readers. imoprtant realize that remarks 
such “Why are you dumb?” and 
know why bother with you” may have traumatic 
effects child. 

Teachers should understanding and should 
give particular attention those students who 
miss school through illness. many instances 
would appear unwise promote children who 
are totally deficient their basic reading skills 
because absences. 

The child who has changed schools many times 
may helped the understanding teacher who 
makes effort learn what materials and 
methods have been used teaching 
viously. there any possibility providing 
some continuity experience, teacher should 
make every effort so. 

Teachers should not over-emphasize one method 
reading the exclusion others. Some chil- 
dren learn best when method 
employed; others need auditory kinesthetic 
approach. And there may some who require 
idiosyncratic method growing out their indi- 
vidual needs. likely that 
readers are victims teachers whose methodology 
failed meet their individual needs. 

More understanding and competent teachers can 
much eliminate reading failure. However, 
teachers need not bear the full stigma such 
failures among their students. There will always 
great numbers poor readers who would have 
done poorly under the very best teachers. Such 
children include those suffering from emotional, 
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mental, physical, and environmental shortcomings 
which are beyond the jurisdiction the class- 
room SCHUBERT, director, 
reading clinic, Los Angeles State College Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PUPIL’S PULSE 


The Pulse, bulletin news published 
the pupils the home tutoring section the 
special education department, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
offers students opportunities for self-expression, 
language development, and personal contact with 
other homebound children. Contents 
letin include expressions appreciation parents 
well the children; descriptions hobbies, 
pets and excursions; poetry; jokes. Vo- 
cational opportunities are presented students; 
original arithmetic games are provided; 
teresting bits factual information are included. 
Illustrating the stories and games offers opportuni- 
ties for art work. 

editor and co-editor are responsible for the 
bulletin with the assistance faculty member. 
Typing the stencils done the students. 

This cooperative project makes teaching easier 
and more fun; gives the children opportunity 
grow socially well academically; and 
provides product which can shared the 
homebound with family and friends. 


SOURCES FOR MATERIALS 


Scott, Foresman and Co. will send you copies 
New Methods Teaching Spelling Easier, 
Give First-Graders Chance Spell and sample 
lessons. This material should helpful teachers 
children with impaired hearing. 
some new ideas for expressional activities. 

This company, also, has film strips for the 
New Basic Reading Program. these, Rhyme 
Time, Beginning Sounds, Letters and Sounds, 
and Fun With Words are found 
for visual approach with deaf children. 

For auditory training, try the “Let’s Play Zoo,” 
Young People’s Records (YPR-802). It’s simple 
and rhythmic with good animal sounds. 

Then there’s Fun With Instruments, R.C.A. 
Little Nipper Series (Y-467), Ding Dong School 
Record. The child learns about the harp, trumpet, 
violin and from Drennen’s 
Children, State Illinois. 
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Summer 1955 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 


Extensive Crippled Children 
Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 
Workshops, Speech Correction 
Cerebral Palsy 
Curricula, Psychology 
Exceptional Children 
and 
Remedial Reading 
Demonstration Gifted Children 
School Administration 


Multiply Handicapped 
Visiting Teachers 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 12, 1955 


Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding housing, tuition, 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


ARE TEACHERS GOOD JUDGES THEIR PUPILS’ HEARING? 


(Continued from page 17) 


students referred, the number individuals found 
have hearing loss the extent defined for this 
study, and the percentage the referred students 
with hearing loss. 

The information this table can summarized 
stating that 20.7 per cent the students re- 
ferred from Grades and III were found have 
hearing loss; whereas, for Grades IV, VI, and 
VIII, per cent the referred students had 
loss. Grades XI, and XII only 8.9 per cent 
those referred had hearing loss. chi square test 
indicates that the 36.7 per cent for Grades IV, VI, 
and VIII differs significantly from the average 
24.7 per cent for all the grades not the regular 
survey. One possible conclusion from the data 
that since correct referral for hearing loss tends 
occur more frequently from Grades IV, VI, and 
VIII than Grades II, and IX-XII, some 
other problems factors must confusing the 
teacher’s detection hearing loss the high and 
low grades. 


the whole, the results this study seem 
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justify the following conclusions: 

Even person familiar with pupils the 
regular classroom teacher this study highly 
inefficient identifying hearing problems among 
her students. The teacher’s judgment not 
efficient adequate substitute for audiometric 
examination. 

The mean hearing loss more serious (of 
greater extent db) the referred group than 
the survey group. 

The pattern hearing loss much alike 
both referred and survey groups—that is, hearing 
loss greater among girls low frequencies and 
greater among boys high frequencies. 

Hearing loss occurs the proportion 3:2 when 
results boys and girls are analyzed separately. 
This true both survey and referred groups. 

The teachers were best able identify hearing 
loss problems students the Grades IV, VI, and 
VIII. They showed much greater ability iden- 
tify hearing loss these grades than the lower 


John J. Lee Romaine P. Mackie Jack W. Birch 


Joun former president the Council, 
will become Wayne University’s first Distinguished 
Professor this autumn. The position Distin- 
guished Professor was recently established the 
University Council Deans recognize outstand- 
ing leaders specialized fields. From 1928-36, Dr. 
Lee was state supervisor special education and 
rehabilitation for Michigan. resigned this sum- 
mer Dean Wayne University Graduate School 
return the field special education Wayne, 
where expanded program teacher training 
being developed. 

who last spring succeeded 
the position chief the section exceptional 
children and youth the Department Health, 
Education and Welfare, member the Council’s 
committees for interagency relations, epilepsy, and 
the gifted. Dr. Mackie has served the Office since 
1947, coming from the California State Department 
Education. 

She director the study qualifications and 
preparation teachers exceptional children now 
being conducted the Office Education under 
foundation grant. 

Jack director special education 
the Pittsburgh public schools and chairman 
their educational clinic, the member the Coun- 
cil’s governing board from Pennsylvania and 
associate editor Exceptional Children. 

Dr. Birch has served president both the 
Pennsylvania Conference 1947 and the Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter 1953. 


Fern Cutliff Frances A. Mullen 


has taught and supervised public schools 
various parts Pennsylvania. trained 
school psychologist and teacher the men- 
tally retarded and the socially and emotionally 
maladjusted. 


Fern has been busy chairman for 
local arrangements with plans for making visitors 
our Grand Rapids conference this fall find the 
utmost professional and personal interest there. 


She has for five years been director special 
education for Grand Rapids. Previously she has 
acted principal the Orthopedic and Eastern 
Schools and Mary Free Bed Convalescent Home 
School that city. 

1954 she served ICEC’s committee nomi- 
nate for consideration the President’s Committee, 
candidate for the award Handicapped Person 
the Year. 


Frances MULLEN, Chicago’s assistant superin- 
tendent schools charge special education, 
has been active member the Council for six 
years. She now working with ICEC’s committee 
the multiply handicapped and the finance com- 
mittee. For several years she has been member 
the advisory council the Chicago chapter, and 
the organization and constitution committee the 
chapter. 

Her wide experience special education includes 
classroom teaching, acting school psychologist, 
elementary school principal, and director Chi- 
cago’s bureau mentally handicapped children. 
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(Continued from page 


and received certain extra attention. This seemed 
give her necessary reassurance, particularly 
swimming, and soon she was rejecting offers 
help and insisting doing some things herself. 
this point the counselors made efforts ignore 
her and get her spend more time with other 
campers. 

One counselor who was unsuccessful handling 
the handicapped was also unsuccessful working 
with other campers and staff and left mid- 
session. The other counselors were sensitive all 
the girls’ individual needs and were ‘able 
adapt the handicapped without difficulty. 


Other Comments 

Several the other girls the unit pre- 
sented greater problems the staff than did any 
the three with handicaps. Homesickness, food 
allergy, personality difficulties, and different social 
backgrounds took more staff time than the com- 
paratively minor concerns for the so-called “han- 
dicapped.” 

Lack social and emotional development 
seemed the deciding factor when campers 
did not mix well with others. With the handi- 
capped girls with other children, acceptance 
rejection others depended the individual’s 
personality and attitudes toward himself and 
others. 

Knowledge child’s response her handi- 
cap should emphasized staff orientation 
well information about the disability 
Here two the girls who accepted their own 
limitations made acceptance others easy. 

The Red Cross Swimming for the Handi- 
capped courses are suggested for training water- 
front staff who must give special help such chil- 
dren the waterfront. 

Knowledge the campsite and the difficulties 
may present certain children will help referral 
agencies determine more easily which children 
will benefit from regular camp experience 
particular camp. 

semed the observing counselors that the 
Girl Scouts, especially resident established 
camp, can provide handicapped girls with means 
developing new and added assurance 
social contacts. This also proving ground 
where the non-handicapped can learn early that the 
handicapped are not curiosities, but can friends. 
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much needed publication, 
admirable purpose, 
well conceived and planned.” 


—American Journal Mental Deficiency 


THE MENTALLY 


Guide for Parents 


ABRAHAM LEVINSON, M.D. 
Foreword PEARL BUCK 


Now the second printing necessitated its 
wide acceptance and acclaim, this practical book 
noted authority offers invaluable guidance for 
the physician, psychologist, teacher social worker 
concerned with the difficult problem the mental- 
retarded child—and gives sound advice how 
help the child’s parents meet their problems, 
medically and psychologically. 


important contribution medical litera- 
library There are chapters diagnosis, 
early recognition, the causes prevention, 
training and guidance community and state 
responsibility and research very useful 
feature list schools and institutions for the 
mentally retarded child, which will save the physi- 
cian untold time and the 
American Medical Association 


are words wisdom the subject 
guilt-complexes and shame the part the 
parents excellent book; honest, readable 
and Limited 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
210 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, 


I enclose $2.75 (check or money order). Please send 
me THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD by Abraham 
Levinson, M.D. If for any reason I am not fully sat- 
mo no may return the book within one week for full 
refund. 
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= 


Complete Guide the 


EDUCATION THE 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine Ingram, 
Normal University 


practical guide the necessary teaching methods 
educating the slow-learner various age levels. 
Emphasis fundamentals applicable the edu- 
cation all children, with appropriate allowance for 
the mentally retarded. 


“Fills long-recognized need for discussion pro- 
grams suited the needs slow-learning pupils from 
five seventeen The emphasis throughout 
placed upon understanding the whole child and the 
programs outlined seek coordinate his physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth excellent 
text, also, for teacher-education 
book that every teacher and principal should read. 
really complete course working with the 
mentally-retarded child our nomination one 
the outstanding educational books the year.” 
—Scholastic Teacher, 359 pages, ills., tables 


DEAF CHILDREN 
HEARING WORLD 


Their Education and Adjustment 


Miriam Forster Fiedler, 
Clarke School for the Deaf; Smith College 


Definite aids for helping the hard-of-hearing child 
help himself association with normally hearing 
boys and girls. 
thoughtful and dispassionate statement 
and philosophy should required reading for 
educators, special educators, school administrators, 
psychologists, audiologists and 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. 

320 pages, ills. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
East Street, New York 10, 
| Please send books checked: 
: (Save postage by remitting with order. | 
| Money refunded if not satisfied.) 
Check enclosed Bill Send C.O.D. 


(Continued from page 14) 


The long term patient must not forget the world 
outside the hospital, the community which 
will return some day and which can 
important part. must encouraged write 
not only his family but his classmates back 
home. Acknowledging the gifts receives and 
him. The Junior Red Cross program with its gift 
boxes, international correspondence, and art ex- 
hibits stretches the horizons hospital school. 
Regular current event periods, radio listening, and 
bringing outstanding visitors the classroom also 
establish contact with the outside world. 


Community contacts can furthered having 
hospital classes participate when possible school- 
wide activities such poster essay contests. 
Education-Business Day when the businessmen visit 
the schools, the hospital classes have visitors. Writ- 
ing the invitations, learning about the businesses 
their guests represent, and talking with the men all 
provide practice community relations. Using 
volunteers specialized areas such domestic 
science, music, ceramics not only enriches the 
children’s experiences but also introduces them 


new personalities and ideas. 


Besides meeting the educational and recreational 
needs the hospitalized child while patient, 
the teacher should look forward the day when 
again back his own environment. 
very likely that will always have more leisure 
time than his physically normal brother sister. 
the hospital school the child has developed 
desire read, appreciation music—either 
working with his hands, awareness the 
many fields hobbies, will have real interests 
tide him over some the difficulties later life. 

The long term patient hospital school like 
his brother the regular classroom needs feel 
that belongs, that can achieve success, that 
free fear, that loved and wanted, that 
can share and contribute, and that can have 
rich and satisfying experiences. through meet- 
ing these needs that the hospital class 
him grow understanding himself and others, 
courage and selfconfidence, compassion and 
security, and wholesome group living. 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Fay. Educating America’s children. ed. 1954. 
628 illus. Ronald Press, New York. $5.00. 

this revised edition textbook the curriculum 
and methods teaching the elementary school, new 
chapter has been added testing and evaluation the 
classroom. Material teaching social sciences has been 
completely rewritten, and new material added sections 
science and arithmetic. Objectives, materials, and 
procedures are described illustrated. 


Hart, How sell your handicrafts. 1953. 
210 David McKay Co., New York. $2.75. 

handy guide and reference for the 
Outlined are easy-to-follow rules which will aid the 
production, promotion, and sale handmade 
Suggestions setting shop, packaging, and 
marketing through variety outlets are made. 


Marcery How help the shut-in child; 
313 hints for homebound children. 1954. 192 illus. 
Dutton Co., New York. $2.75. 

Parents homebound children will welcome this manual 
practical and inexpensive ideas. Suggestions are brief, 
the point, and conveniently arranged numbered 
sections for easy reference. Chapters deal with such 
subjects life bed, toys and playthings, gifts child 
can make bed, shopping hints, hobbies 
pations, family fun, the child can help, father can help, 
three-week plan. 


H., ed. Pediatric problems clinical 
practice; special medical and psychological aspects. 1954. 
310 illus., tabs. Grune Stratton, New York. $5.50. 

Fourteen well known authorities have contributed their 
thinking the problems childhood diseases and 
disabilities from the medical and psychological viewpoints. 
There are chapters cerebral palsy, Dr. Phelps, the 
brain-injured child, Dr. Kurt Goldstein, 
pedically handicapped child, Dr. Deaver, the 
epileptic child, Dr. Lennox. directed not only 
pediatricians but teachers, social workers, parents 
and all physicians. 
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Murray, E., ed. (and others). Group work 
community 1954. 245 Association New 
York. $4.75. 

Fresented are case reports community action 
solving attempting solve community needs for better 
housing, play areas for children, better service 
reational facilities, adequate water supply, control 
juvenile delinquency, racial and religious conflicts, and 
improved intercultural relationships. The editors analyze 
reasons for success failure the projects, 
ierpret theories group work and criteria for both 
professional and non-professional leadership. 


manual for differential diagnosis. 1954. 367 Grune 
Stratton, New York, $6.00. 

Clinical procedures and techniques described 
manual are primarily for children between the ages 
one and six years age when formal hearing tests cannot 
used. Part discusses the auditory problem; Part II, 
difierential history taking and interpretation; Part III, 
the evaluation behavioral symptomatology, Part IV, 
method, procedures and techniques; and Part 
summarization with suggestions and recommendations for 
iraining. Children with psychic deafness, aphasic children 
and the mentally deficient presumed have hearing im- 
pairment are included the discussions. 


New City. Epucation. Helping the 
physically limited child. 1953. 211 illus. (Curriculum 
bul., 1952-53. no. Paperbound. The Board, New 
York. 

This handbook presents the concepts, guiding principles, 
administrative and teaching procedures for classroom 
programs for physically handicapped children. The second 
half devoted medical and psychological information. 


The jealous child. 1954. 147 
Philosophical Library, New York. $3.75. 

short, simply written chapters the author, 
psychiatrist, covers the various conditions 
and economic causes, takes into accoun 
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with our line 


Handicraft Supplies 


Our Catalog bulging with class- 
room ideas crafts. Make your selec- 
tion from many items. Among them 
are: 


RICK RACK 
METAL ETCHINGS 


Complete Line School 
Art Supplies 


await your order. Since are specialists this field, 
understand your needs. That why you can 
depend your headquarters for art supplies. 


LOOMS 
YARNS 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
Free Catalog 
Handicraft Supplies 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND OHIO 


physical deformity, sibling rivalry, adoption, school segre- 
gation, emotional maladjustment, the minority group 
and the left-handed child. Parents and teachers may 
gain insight into the sources maladjustment 
children through reading this book. 


Health services for the child. 
1953. 403 McGraw-Hill, New York. $7.50. 

Written primarily for the family physician, this practical 
survey the variety health and medical services pro- 
vided for children and their parents through the medical 
and related professions and through governmental and 
private agencies health and welfare shows how the 
roles the private physician and public health worker 
are integrated. Interrelationship services and methods 
evaluating, using, and supervising them are discussed. 
Included chapter children with physical handicaps. 


The journey. 1954. 256 World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Journey” was Miss Smith’s search for the meaning 
pain, poverty, man’s loneliness, and death. Through 
sharing the lives friends and strangers her journey, 
she learned that “man’s unique qualities and destiny 
begin the unchangeable fact his brokenness” and 
she relates with sympathetic understanding how men and 
women met the trials the human spirit with courage 
and honor. The story Marty and John and their son 
Bill, made armless accident, part the journey. 


Van Riper, ed. Speech therapy; book 
readings. 1953. 319 Prentice-Hall, New York. $3.95. 


collection supplementary readings for courses 


speech therapy, this book will point important con- 
tributions the field that are often unavailable 
libraries. Excerpts vary from one sentence those ten 
pages length. Besides covering the various speech 
disorders, chapters are also included “The Speech 
Therapist and His Cases” and “The Profession Speech 


Therapist.” 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


INTERNATIONAL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
“Educational problems the deaf Thirty-first annual 
convention, April 6-11, 1953, Boston, Mass.” Am. Annals 
the Deaf. Nov. 1953. 

Contents include papers training teachers the 
deaf, Howard Quigley; educational programs schools 
for the deaf, Leonard Elstad; Educational problems 
the deaf, Eloise Kennedy; the deaf child, Roy Moore 
Stelle; problems teaching speech deaf children, 
Hudgins; and psychological and emotional problems 
deaf children. 


“Auditory impairments among resident school children 
the Walter Fernald State School.” Am. Mental 
Apr. 1954. 58:4:640-643. 

Findings indicate that the incidence hearing loss 
was five times greater than that public school children. 
About per cent the impaired children have bilateral 
auditory impairments. program for intensive follow-up 
these cases discussed. 


Cardiac 


San Francisco public school children; special classes 
versus regular classroom instruction.” School Health. 
Mar. 

Findings study inactive rheumatic fever cases 
six-year follow-up suggest that high level en- 
vironmental care necessary protect against relapse 
the first two years following return school after 
the initial episode. 


Gifted 


ScHEIFELE, The gifted child the regular 
classroom. 1953. (Practical suggestions for teaching, 
no. 12). Bureau Pubns., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 525 120th New York 27. 

This monograph gives suggestions for overcoming the 
problems presented gifted children the regular 
classroom and should stimulate experimentation leading 
greater enrichment experience and personal develop- 
ment. Chapters cover the identification gifted children, 
special problems arising from environment, 
feelings, social and emotional attitudes, types school 
programs and current practices, enrichment activities and 
experiences; and the role. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Berko, Frances “Classroom case studies.” 
bral Palsy Rev. Mar. 1954. 15:3:7-10, 13. 


Studies five cerebral palsied children classified 
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gives you 


these big advantages teaching children 


PERMITS DARK ROOM INSTRUCTION 


This one the most important advan- 
tages all. Children not need hold 
materials with Chromovox. Thus, you can 
use dark room, permitting them 
concentrate tapes, teacher’s voice and 
color correction signals without the inter- 
ference outside stimuli. 


PREPARES THE CHILD FOR SPEECH 

The child gets many auditory and visual 
experiences through Chromovox even 
before ready speak. 

whole new world opens when sees 
pictures and words moving tape— 
and simultaneously hears those words 
through high-fidelity compression audio 
system. 


IMPROVES SPEECH PRODUCTION 


Chromovox becomes even more valuable 
once can speak. helps him control 
tensions and muscles involved speech 
production. Even the youngest and slow- 
est child will helped because tapes 
can slowed just his speed. 


Write for full information, prices and de- 
tails FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


HROMOVO 


MATERIALS 
vitalize 

classroom teaching 
arithmetic! 


Judy Materials translate Judy 
Judy Number-ite 
modern theories Judy Counting 
Meter 
teaching into these 
attractive, easy use Boards 


Judy Abacus 


classroom devices that Ten Slide 


motivate learning. 
Judy Twenty Slide 
Write for Board 
complete catalog Judy Number Work 
Board 
Judy Number Work 
Materials Judy Board 


Judy Place Value 
Peg Holder 
Judy Place Value 

Tab Rack 


THE 
JUDY COMPANY 


“uneducable and untrainable” prior admission for train- 
ing the Institute Logopedics are presented. 


“Some factors the perceptual 
Cerebral Palsy 


Martin 
deviations cerebral palsied children.” 
Rev. Feb. 1954. 15:2:3-4, 14. 

This paper raises the question whether such defects 
arise from purely neurological causes, 
ceptual defects arise through complex psychosocial 
maturational process which the neural lesion only 
one contributing factor. Some suggestions regarding the 
clinical handling visual perceptual problems are made. 


Harry “Some factors that contribute the 
concept self the child with cerebral palsy.” Mental 
Hygiene. Jan. 1954. 38:1:120-131. 

Observations made parents and young adults indicate 
mental attitudes both the parents and their cerebral 
palsied children toward the handicap. Classification 
250 quotations that per cent showed negative 
parental attitudes and their effect personality develop- 
ment should hot underestimated. 


Conn, “Relation between personality factors 
and fatigue severe poliomyelitis.” Arch. Neurology and 
Psychiatry. Sept. 1953. 70:3:310-316. 

old, the respirator unit the Children’s Hospital 
School, (Baltimore, Md.) shows composite picture 
fixed compulsive behavior, differing from the “nervous 
tension” the average person under emotional stress 
well from over-neurotic behavior. 


JoHN and Lawrence Assisting 


the cerebral palsied child; lifting and carrying. Booklet 
the home; Booklet II, Outside the home. 1953. 
p.; Illus. (Parents aid ser.) United Cerebral Palsy, 
57th New York 19, N.Y. Each booklet, $1.00. 

Two booklets, well illustrated, showing general principles 
lifting, carrying, and lowering the child situations 
inside and outside the home. 


successful school adjustment cerebral palsied children: 
preliminary report. 1954. Mimeo. National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago 

brief report pilot follow-up study children 
who had been intensively evaluated the preschool level. 
This study was made four six years after the original 
evaluation determine which children had made good 
adjustment school. 


Gr. British FOR THE WELFARE 
Spastics. Addresses given conference for the staffs 
special cerebral palsy schools and units, held Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, August, 1953. 1954. Pub. 
the council and available the from the International 
Society for the Welfare Cripples, 127 52nd St., New 
York 22, N.Y., 50¢ copy. 

Cerebral palsy its various aspects interest 
special education teachers, including the use and abuse 
teaching equipment and the ultimate aims education, 
discussed. 


Martin advances the scientific 
study language disorders cerebral palsy.” Cerebral 
Palsy Rev. Mar. 1954. 15:3:3-6. 

brief analysis made various disabilities which 
the logopedist must take into account, and some approaches 
used the orderly development language are suggested. 


“Perception technics for the pre- 
school cerebral Am. Occupational Therapy. 
Jan.-Feb. 1954. 8:1:3-5, 

Through the proper selection and use toys founda- 
tion for future recognition the alphabet and for factors 
eventually needed for reading and writing may laid. 


“Group therapy with cerebral palsied 
Am. Occupational Therapy. Jan.-Feb. 1954. 
8:1:20-23. 

Describes how the occupational therapists the Warren 
Avenue Spastic School, Seattle, Wash., approached the 
problem emotional reactions addition coordination 
and self-care training. 


SAMUEL “An outline administrative guides 
for the community cerebral palsy program.” Am. 
Public Health. Feb. 

Presents outline form information for public health 
administrators concerned with community program for 
cerebral palsied children. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Vincent Z.. “The problem the severely re- 
tarded child public school.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Apr. 1954. 58:4:625-632. 

The supervisor the Home Training Program for New 
Jersey describes what being done meet educational 
needs through home training, day classes organized 
parent groups, and finally special classes within the public 
school system. 
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Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


GIANNINI, Marcaret Joan, (and others). home 
training program for retarded children.” Pediatrics. Mar. 

This manual for parents, used the Center for Men- 
tally Retarded Children, Flower and Fifth Ave. Hospitals, 
New York, gives list suggested activities for teaching 
toilet training, care person, following directions, helping 
home, traveling, shopping, listening, playing, and 
language. 


for mentally retarded children.” 
Feb. 

Experience the Training School, Vineland, N.J., 
supports the staff’s beliefs that children would make gains 
social adjustment and 


“Psychotherapy residential school 
Training School Bul. 


INTERNATIONAL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
“Emotional, social and cognitive re-education the mentally 
handicapped; symposium held Boston, Massachu- 
setts, April 10, 1953, part the thirty-first annual 
convention the Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 
1954. 58:4:521-572. 

Contents include: introduction and summary, Thorleif 
Hegge; helping parents understand their mentally handi- 
capped child, Cleo Popp, Vivien Ingram, and Paul 
Jordon; some aspects community program for educable 
mentally handicapped children, George Eblin, 
tial features pre-academic program for young mentally 
handicapped children, Bluma Weiner; social and guid- 
ance needs mentally handicapped adolescents revealed 
through sociodrama, Alice Lavalli and Mary Levine; 
follow-through high school program for the mentally handi- 
capped, Lawrence Miller; the lad who did not learn, 
Pauline investigation specific cognitive 
deficiency, James Keller; preparing teachers mentally 
handicapped children, John Tenny. 


Parent, Norma. “Teaching the mentally handicapped.” 

brief discussion the problems inherent providing 
education for the mentally retarded child and outline 
mental hygiene principles applied the management 
classes for the mentally retarded. 


Ernest “Some principles and philosophy 
the planning and development institutional plants with 
particular reference institutions for the 
tarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1954. 

practical discussion the general principles con- 
sidered planning institutions, the functions which the 


institution performs, organization the planning team and 
step-by-step study each unit the proposed plant. 


San Francisco State Div. Epucation. Bibli- 
ography: Education the mentally retarded, compiled 
Jerome Rothstein. 1954. Mimeo. San Francisco 
State College Bookstore, San Francisco Calif. $1.50. 

revised bibliography covering references the field 
education for the mentally retarded. 


abilities mentally retarded youth,” Am. Assn. for 
Health Phys. Educ., and Recreation. Mar. 1954. 

Motor abilities mentally retarded children were com- 
pared with the non-retarded the Lincoln Adaptation 
the Oseretsky Test Motor Proficiency. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences the per cent level better were 
found the Oseretsky items. 


“Mental deficiency, 1953; abstracts 
American and foreign literature covering all phases 
mental retardation.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1954. 

Abstracts include research studies. 


Speech Impairments 


ALLMAN, JEANNETTE. Listing and evaluation films 
speech and hearing therapy topics. 1954. Mimeo. 
The Author, Canton City Schools, Canton, Ohio. 40¢. 

portion thesis for the M.A. degree June, 1953, 
this booklet lists and evaluates films speech and 
hearing therapy. 


FINKELSTEIN, PHYLLIS and WEISBERGER, STANLEY “The 
motor proficiency stutterers,” Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Mar. 19:1:52-58. 

the Oseretsky Tests Motor Proficiency, results sug- 
gest that general lack neuro-muscular integration 
means the Oseretsky Tests. 


James summer residential program hear- 
ing education.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar. 1954. 
19:1:17-27. 

description and evaluation six-weeks program 
speech and hearing residential center given. the 
children attendance 1953, were hard hearing, 
had cleft palate and were cerebral palsied. 


the cerebral palsied.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Feb. 15:2: 
9-11, 14. 

Suggestions are given which might helpful speech 
therapy the frame reference communication theory. 
nucleus vocabulary familiar and conventional words, 
phrases and grammatical constructions offered. 


Srrauss, “Aphasia children.” Am. Phys. 
Med. Apr. 33:2:93-99. 

definition and description types oligophasia (lack 
language development) are given, with brief discussion 
tests and treatment for the condition. 


Visual Impairments 


Active games for the blind. 1953. 
illus. Lithoprinted. The Author, 3001 Derby St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 60¢. 

Much this pamphlet made the best chapters 
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tone and volume controls are more sensi- 
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ever before. 
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week compared with week for 
vacuum tube aids. Only one tiny, low-cost, 
dry-cell battery (available everywhere) 
needed! battery! tubes! Sorry— 
but orders must filled the order received. 


See your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer today for demonstration. 
listed the classified telephone directory.) Learn about his 
Easy Time-Payment Plan and 10-day Money-Back Guarantee. 
full line 3-transistor hearing aids includes the extra- 
thrifty “Royal-T” and extra-powerful “Super both $125. 
Bone conduction accessory for all models moderate extra cost. 
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the Makers 
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the author’s Sports for the Blind, book out print 
for some years. 


New Outlook for the Blind. Apr. 1954. 48:4:113-119. 

survey placement personnel the relative ad- 
vantages residential school, day class, and public school 
education the blind relation vocational preparation 
and eventual placement. 


partially seeing child learns 
read.” Sight-Saving Rev. Spring 1954. 24:1:30-36. 

The story the reading development child from 
the age four years, ten months, the time entered 
the fourth grade school. 


ANNETTE “National approach the educa- 
tion the deaf-blind children.” New Outlook for the 
Blind. Jan. 1954. 48:1:1-8. Also in: American Annals the 
Deaf. Nov. 1953. 98:5:418-430. 

The author points out the fundamental need for the 
National Study Committee Education Deaf-Blind 
Children, the steps which was created, and the gen- 
eral considerations its study. 


“Physical education blind children.” 
Internatl. for the Education the Blind. Mar. 1954. 
3:3:242-246. 

The writer points out some precautions observed 
teaching physical education the blind and gives out- 
line form typical physical education period for boys, with 
the time allotted various activities. 


“Objective tests and testing blind 
children.” New Outlook for the Blind. Feb. 1954. 48:2:39-45. 

Tests adapted and briefly described are group and indi- 
vidual intelligence tests, social maturity scales, measures 
various aptitudes, interest scales, personality inventories, and 
various achievement tests. Sources are listed. 


General 


Lawrence “Competitive sports and the awk- 
ward child.” Child Study. Spring 1954. 31:2:10-15. 

discussion the physical and emotional development 
the child and how affects physical competence and the 
child’s attitudes. possible school program suggested. 


Lampos, “Are you selling yourself short?” Today’s 
Health. Feb. 1954, 32:2:30-31, 65-67. 
The author, crippled polio, tells how self-confidence 


can overcome the effects physical handicap 


Oct. 4-6 National Conference Rural Education, 
NEA, Washington, 

4-7 American Academy Pediatrics, Chicago. 

11-15 American Public Health Assn., Buffalo 

Oct. 14-16 Science Teachers Assn., NEA, Regional, 
Lake Texoma, Okla. 

16-23 American Occupational Therapy Assn., Wash- 
ington, 

Ocr. 20-22 Conference community aspects hear- 
ing problems, Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, 

21-23 National Assn. for Retarded Children, Boston 

Oct. 23-25 National Assn. for Mental Health, New York 

Ocr. 24-27 National Rehabilitation Assn., Baltimore 

Oct. 24-30 United Nations Week 

25-27 American Speech and Hearing St. 
Louis 

Ocr. Dental Guidance Council for Cerebral Palsy, 
New York 

Nov. 3-5 National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Boston 

Nov. 5-6 Dept. Classroom Teachers, NEA, Regional, 
Nashville 

Nov. 7-13 American Education Week 

Nov. Fall Regional, Grand Rapids 


Nov. 25-27 National Council for Social Studies, NEA, 


Indianapolis 
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School Telephone 


MORE THAN THIRTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” Schoo! through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 


than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for write 
for case histories and copies informative handbook 
“Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” which 
based survey 100 cases. 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
its the HAROLD UPJOHN SCHOOL 


(Part the Kalamazoo Public School system) 


contribution the family and friends the late Harold Upjohn, and dedicated 1939 the 
fulfillment the rights the handicapped child. 
Miss Anne Genetti conducting story telling hour with the aid (Melody Master) 
Auditory Training Unit and associated group equipment. The four teachers the acoustically 
handicapped children, all age groups, find the IDEAL (Melody Master) equipment important 
tool instruction. addition the residual hearing, there more rapid accelera- 
tion speech development and hearing discrimination, enabling these children make more 
normal progress all areas the curriculum. 
They enjoy and recorded music; they love the story telling hour, which not only 
incites their interest stories but stimulates their desire helps the understanding 
number concepts and skills arithmetic. discussions, social IDEAL becomes quite 
invaluable. The sound natural, brilliant for better perception and enables them listen 
for long periods time without fatigue, thus speeding auricular and academic training. This truly 
outstanding equipment 

the HEART better Auditory Training program! 
Whether your needs are for the individuai child adult home any size group school, 
clinic, society league, there IDEAL equipment which will enable you find and develop 
residual hearing successfully. 
You are invited check the performance any IDEAL (Melody Master) Auditory Training 
Equipment, with the real professional quality that you can hear, the above any other leading 
school the United States and many other countries. Note especially the excellence speech, 
language, academic level; the pride ownership which centers about this equipment; and the 
pleased attitude faculty and children. 


Write, wire, phone for demonstration 
trained specialist hearing problems. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Developed and manufactured 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING 
2842 Cicero Ave. Chicago 
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